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Remarkable Remarks 


GrEorGE BERNARD SHAW—I am a Clas- 
sic. 

CONSTANCE BINNEY—I simply love raw 
eggs. 

MaApAME Nazimova—No part of me is 
dead. 


GoverNor Cox—I am not tied to my 
front porch. 


QUEEN .MARIE OF RuMANIA—Smile 
when your head is aching. 


Lapy Dvurr-GorpoN — Immodesty in 
dress is ruinous to woman’s charm. 


Davin W. GrirFITH—A man’s heart has 
much to do with his business deals. 


Rev. GreorceE CHALMERS RICHMOND— 
This world is not in love with Thee, Oh 
God. 


Roy K. Movutton—I never get tired of 
the beauties of Coney Island. I never go 
there. 


COMMISSIONER WaALLis—The people 
who come here are neither beggars nor 
prisoners. 


Neat R. O’Hara—Now a_ question 
whether Lipton or Ponzi is the world’s 
best loser. , 


H. G. WEtts—Women's vote has tem- 
porarily added to the forces of reaction 
in England. 


King ALFoNSO—I am a_é Spaniard, 
which does not preclude me from loving 
you all equally. 


W. L. Grorce—The world belongs to 
men because to men love is not so impor- 
tant as to women. 


CALVIN CooLIpGE—We must eternally 
smite the rock of public conscience if the 
waters of patriotism are to pour forth. 


MICHAEL MoNAHAN—To have nothing 
to say and to say it at all hazards, passes 
for much that is called achievement in 
literature. 


DANIEL WILLARD—The recent increase 
in rates allowed to the railroads will have 
a tendency to reduce prices rather than 
increase them. 


Lapy Astor—Women’s equality of 
moral courage is essential in public life 
to help the growth of better social and 
international relations. 


GUGLIELMO FERRERO—Why has man no 
longer time to sleep when he can today 
produce in an hour what his fathers could 
not produce in a month? 


CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER—I never could 
quite understand why the socially ambi- 
tious ones always select Southampton as 
a summer camping ground. 


Miss FaNNIE Wo.trson—There is no 
reason why romance stamped with the 
official O. K. of the U. S. A. should not 
be as attractive as any other kind. 


F. L. Mutrorp—The essentials of a 
good home are a man and woman re- 
solved by their mutual efforts to make this 
world a better place in which to live, and a 
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structure that will protect life and health 
from undue exposure to the elements. 


Witiis C. Cook, Republican National 
Committeeman from South Dakota—The 
Democrats nominated the wettest kind be- 
cause he was the wettest kind and because 
all the wets wanted him and they made 
a wet platform in wet territory and a dry 
platform in dry territory. 


New Plays 


The Girl with the Carmine Lips. Lip- 
stick and slapstick farce; largely liquor 
and lingerie. (Punch and Judy Theater.) 


The Checkerboard. A queer mixture of 
melodrama, farce and Russian dancers. 
Prettily staged. (Thirty-ninth Street 
Theater. ) 


The Cave Girl, by George Middleton. 
Clean and clever comedy; well written, 
well acted and well mounted. As sure a 
success as the author’s “Adam and Eva” 
<a with a Past.” (Longacre Thea- 
ter. 


The Bat, by Mary Roberts Rinehart and 
Avery Hopwood. A perfect play for the 
detective story habitué. It keeps the audi- 
ence on edge with one exciting episode after 
another and leads skilfully to an altogether 
unexpected dénouement. May Vokes as 
“Lizzie” breaks the tension with some 
really funny comedy. (Morosco -Theater.) 


Daisy to Her Father 


DEAREST FATHER—I just never expect 
to get thru acknowledging all the wonder- 
ful and thoughtful things you do for me. 

When the first issue of The Independent 
to which you subscribed came to me here 
at college, I thanked you, but entirely in 
the spirit of your thoughtfulness in seeing 
to it that I had plenty of reading matter 
at hand. It has only just this evening come 
to me, Daddy, that all the opinions I have 
“spouted” in the last two months that have 
gained me such a deliciously gratifying 
reputation as a young lady who is up on 
things, are the result of my reading The 
Independent. 

But, Daddy, I’m afraid you have come 
a cropper in one respect; you’re going to 
find me a most terrific debater on the ques- 
tions of the day when I get back! 

It used to embarrass me so when the 
boys talked of the situation in Russia, 
American political developments, commun- 
ists and the other big topics of the day, but 
now, thanks to The Independent, I am the 
proud possessor of opinions on these and 
many other of the live topics of the day. 

Think of it, Daddy, when Billy came 
down for the week end in his sizzling Stutz, 
I was able, while riding with him, to dis- 
course quite authoritatively on the impetus 
that Uncle Sam has given the good roads 
movement by coéperating with our state 
governments in highway improvement! 

Don’t you tell Billy that I read The In- 
dependent every week, and whatever you 
do, Daddy, don’t mail him a subscription: 
He thinks my knowledge of highway de- 
velopment is just wonderful. 

With heaps of love, 








DAISY 
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Look at this for a program! 


It is possible on the Victrola only! For 
only with Victor Records on the Victrola 
do you get the subtle shades of color, tone, 
and interpretation which mean pre-emi- 
nence. When you hear Victor Records 
played on the Victrola, you hear precisely 
what each artist heard and approved as his 
or her own work. Any other combination 
must necessarily be less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola and not an 
imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers 
everywhere. New Victor Records demon 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each 
month. 


VICTROLA 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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The Little Dots That Make 
the Mighty Map 


By Chester T. Crowell 


HILE the villages of New York, Pennsyl- 

vania, New Jersey and Massachusetts do 

not resemble those of Texas, they have an 

astonishing number of qualities in com- 
mon. The points of dissimilarity are more in appear- 
ance than in the characteristics of the people. Villages 
in New England and New York are old. One sees at a 
glance that these substantial old structures have the 
charm of age. Usually the trees are beautiful, the 
streets are well paved and there is an indication of 
wealth. These villages give me the impression that they 
are populated by persons who are moderately wealthy 
and not very energetic but who are enjoying whole- 
some, healthy lives. 

What might be fittingly termed a typical Texas vil- 
lage ought not to be more than twenty years old. Near- 
ly all the structures would be of pine boards. Some of 
them lack paint altogether, while very few of them show 
new paint. One gets an impression of drab colors, 
weather dimmed circus posters on barns and billboards, 
very little paving, fences that lean drunkenly, ditches 
overgrown with rank weeds, impossible sidewalks, and 
a ridiculously large number of pitiful little pine box 
churches. A village of five thousand inhabitants may 
have as many as ten or twelve churches, all in debt, in 
need of paint or repairs, some of them lacking preach- 
ers. Texas villages generally are built around a central 
square which has some sort of public building, court- 
house, postoffice, city hall or perhaps only a band stand. 
There are scores of sad-looking band stands in the cen- 
tral squares of Texas villages, and it is very rarely that 
one hears a band concert. About the only time the band 
stand is used is when someone makes a political ad- 
dress. 

A characteristic of Eastern villages that impresses 
and pleases me is the uneven topography. In Texas we 
have an impression that a city lot should be as flat as 
a pancake. And the lots must all have perfect right 
angles. It had never occurred to me before I came East 
that a piece of ground of irregular shape had any value 
at all. Here I see half-moons and triangles beautified, 
and I observe quite a bit of more or less perpendicular 
scenery where the baby might fall out of the front yard 
and splatter on the sidewalk twenty feet below. In Texas 
most of us would regard such a piece of ground as 
valueless, 

We also have a bias in favor of straight streets. I 
suppose that is because all our villages expect to be 
great cities. Not being certain just where Broadway 


and Forty-second street may blossom, ample provision 
is made from the beginning. Small Texas villages will 
readily appropriate money to straighten a street. 

On the whole Texas villages give more appearance 
of life than the villages I have seen in the Eastern 
states. There is an uncertain element about a Texas 
village that stirs the imagination. None is so securely 
anchored that it may not disappear. Scores of them 
have done so during the past twenty years. Usually the 
reason is difficult to find. You ask and someone naively 
explains: “Everyone just moved away.” And that is 
all there is to it. On the other hand, a Texas viilage may 
take a notion to grow into a wonderful little city or even 
a big city. Temple, Texas, when I first knew it was 
merely a wide place in the road. Fifteen years have 
passed and now it is one of the best constructed small 
cities in the Southwest. Waco, Texas, was a village for 
many years, now it is a city and making wonderful 
strides. Farther down in Southwest Texas many small 
cities have grown up where some enterprizing real estate 
agent turned a pasture into city lots, sold them, and 
opened a bank, a cotton gin and a country store. Other 
ventures of the same sort disappeared within a few 
years. Texas villages are a good gamble. You cannot 
lose much and you may strike it rich. If the people who 
have so generously bought Texas oil stock had bought 
Texas city lots, I venture to say that not one per cent. 
of them would show a loss. Of the others, nearly all 
would double their money within three years. 

That aspect of the village does not seem to exist in 
the East. I get the impression that most Eastern 
villages have been about the same size for a quarter of 
a century. Kingston, New York, is one of the most 
beautiful communities on this continent. In Massachu- 
setts I have seen many beautiful villages. 

I know that people in the East think Texas villages 
are “wild and woolly” places, infested by romantic cow- 
boys, but it is not true. Out in the cattle country of 
Western Texas most of the villages have never had a 
saloon. Such cities as Abilene, Amarillo and E] Paso 
were wild and woolly villages thirty years ago. Since 
that time the West has gone dry under local option laws 
and most of the prosperous villages of the cattle country 
have been established since prohibition. In the old days 
out there, village iife was very picturesque and very 
happy. Without moving picture shows the people in- 
vented their own entertainment. They had dances, horse 
races, foot races, all sorts of athletic contests including 
“stunts” in horseback riding too intricate to describe 
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in the limits of such an article as this. They had a dis- 
tinctive and characteristic life which had developed 
quite naturally because they were a. bright, active and 
isolated people. Today they are entertained by aged 
films that are blurred and flicker. The ministers howl 
about dancing so that about fifty per cent. of the popu- 
lation bitterly opposes it, making those who participate 
feel like criminals. Little groups that gather for cards 
and dominoes in the parlor in the evening quite often 
pull down the shades. What, then, is the life of a Texas 
village today? There isn’t any. That is the plain truth 
of the matter. There simply isn’t any. Those people are 
starved for decent entertainment. I have seen them 
gather by the thousands on the occasion of a political 
speech simply because they yearned for a reunion. 
When I went thru rural Texas in 1918 with a train 
carrying captured Ger- 
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When I get to hell I am going to get so much pleasure 
out of meeting all those fellows that the sulphur fire 
will scarcely annoy me. I may not even notice it. Those 
fellows will come from villages everywhere. 

Then there is the village cross-examiner who wants 
to know what you are doing in town and where you 
come from and how much you earn and where you are 
stopping and what you pay for your room and are you 
married and why didn’t you bring your wife along. 
These pests are in every village in Texas. But I met 
one in Newburgh, New York, and another in Amenia, 
New York, and another in a village in New Jersey, so 
I take it for granted that they are everywhere. I 
have often wondered why someone doesn’t smash their 
noses. I have often wondered why I didn’t. One comes 
to the town for a definite purpose, however, and usually 
expects to leave soon. It is 








man war implements and 
selling Liberty bonds, 
people came fifty miles to 
be in the crowd and buy 
pink lemonade and swap 
yarns and eat ham sand- 
wiches and try to talk 
above the howls of the 
sunburned infants. 

I hope Eastern villages 
are not so devoid of life. I 
am inclined to think they 


small town life. 








Do You Want to Talk Back? 


Very possibly you will disagree with Mr. Crowell’s 
estimate of American villages. If so, speak up! Put 
your retort on paper before it has time to cool off 
and send it in to us — not more than 200 words — 
and we'll hold a town meeting in the columns of 
The Independent to present the inside viewpoint of 


easier to answer ques- 
tions about yourself, if 
you have nothing to con- 
ceal, than it is to explain 
why you smashed some- 
one’s nose. Moreover, one 
can never be sure that 
this is not a reverse-Eng- 
lish idea of hospitality. In 
Western Texas I know it 
is. There, some villager 
will cross-examine you 














do not suffer quite such 
utter boredom, but I was not able to find just what their 
life consists of. 

Some of the most delightful villages in the world are 
in New Jersey, but they are really suburbs of Greater 
New York. They are not in the truest sense villages 
and ought not to be compared with Texas villages. 
Still I feel like saying in passing that New Jersey prob- 
ably has the loveliest villages there are. One reason 
is that the people in them are not all small town people. 


T is difficult to understand just why small town peo- 

ple think they are so virtuous and honest as compared 
to the people of the larger cities. In any small town 
one meets the shrewd skinflint whose piety is part of 
his stock in trade. He uses his church affiliation to sell 
things to trusting women of the congregation or to 
equally trusting men. One finds the fellow who assures 
you that what he offers is absolutely all right because 
he knew your father and mother when they were 
children and he would rather God would strike him 
dead than to permit him to cheat you. He puts the 
whole deal on a sort of family friendship or religious 
basis, placing you at a severe disadvantage in making 
the necessary inquiry from a business point of view. 
But the type of small town man I am talking about 
would cheat you out of the filling in your teeth if he 
can “put it over.” Somehow it has always seemed to 
me that the typical city scoundrel who flashes a roll 
of bills and diamonds and orders extravagant meals 
is much more honest. His game is to excite your 
cupidity. He tries to make you start after his money 
and then he gets yours. Unless you have a certain 
elasticity of scruple or absolutely lack honesty, you 
are entirely safe from the big, red faced, fat man 
who tells you “there’s millions in it.” The small town 
fellow either sells you the balky horse or the sick cow 
or the homestead with the uncertain title or he makes 
you feel that somehow you have done grave injury to 
a loving old soul who spent a large part of his life 
caring for your father and mother and helping to pay 
the mortgage on the church where they were married. 





until you think he is 
the sheriff and you are about to be mistaken for 
a fugitive from justice. About the time you reach 
for your documentary proof of identity, he of- 
fers to carry your suitcase to the hotel for you and 
perhaps volunteers useful information that may save 
you time and trouble. I try to feel appreciation but I 
don’t. I cordially hate such people. They are one of 
the reasons why boys leave home. They are the reason 
why so many millions of people will pay outrageous 
rents for two or three little square holes in a mountain 
of brick on Manhattan with permission to die without 
being noticed by the neighbors rather than have a real 
house with a yard around it for half as much money. 

Eastern villages contain hundreds of thousands of 
persons who have not been to the nearest city for 
twelve months. I cannot understand that. In Texas 
people pay very little attention to distances. As a boy 
I have often gone one hundred miles on the train to 
spend an afternoon with a girl I liked. Many times 
I have made a trip of 200 miles to have dinner and 
chat with a little group of friends. Persons who like 
to drive automobiles make trips of one hundred to 
three hundred miles in Texas without regarding the 
adventure any more seriously than a trip to the post- 
office. Texas roads are not nearly so good as Eastern 
roads, either. 

But there is one impression I have of villages where- 
ever I find them that will make all of them seem alike 
to me until that characteristic changes. They always 
know what is wrong and they don’t know how to throw 
their hats in the air and cheer. Cities cheer. They love 
the game. Success is what they want. They are not 
money mad. A person who is money mad is the last 
man on earth who can make money. If the bankers 
and brokers, who villagers think have horns, were 
money mad they wouldn’t send strange messenger boys 
around town with thousands of dollars wadded into 
cotton sacks. They would be afraid the boys might 
steal it. But they are playing a game they like and it 
never occurs to them that anyone would break the rules 
any more than a baseball [Continued on page 288 














Are We Downhearted? No! 





A Message from the British Nation to the American People 
By The Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 


Food Controller of Great Britain 


N the whole we are getting over the troubles 

of the war very well. The financial recovery of 

the United Kingdom has been more rapid than 

anyone would have ventured to hope for 
eighteen months ago. We have much to be thankful for. 
Never were the industrial classes enjoying more ma- 
terial prosperity than they are enjoying at the present 
time. The rise in wages that has followed the war has 
been of the most substantial and startling character. 
During the first twelve years of this century—the 
twelve years before the war—wages in this country 
rose a little more than one per cent. In 1912 the earn- 
ings of employed manual wage earners in the United 
Kingdom were as follows: The av- 


foreign policy to be pursued by the British Cabinet un- 
der penalty of a general strike if their edicts are not 
obeyed. 

The Bolshevists of Great Britain are very active just 


now. At a conference recently held in London a British 


Communist Party was formally added to our other po- 
litical parties. 

Membership is limited to those who stand for the 
dictatorship of the working class for the Soviet system, 
and for support of the Third International. 

It is a real revolutionary party, out, as one of the 
speakers said, to demonstrate “the historic and revolu- 
tionary value of a gun in the hands of the working man.” 
Straight talk of this kind has no 





erage earnings of 8,700,000 men 
. were £1.5.9 per week. The average 
earnings of 4,600,000 women were 
10/7 per week. The national in- 
come was estimated at something 
under £2,000,000,000. The _ total 
wages bill of workers of both sexes 
was estimated at £740,000,000. I 
cannot say what the total wages 
bill is today. It grew enormously 
during the war and I can say that 
since the armistice there has been 
a further increase of something 
like £500,000,000 to the annual 
wages of British workers. In many 
industries wages have been more 
than trebled since 1912, and altho 
the increased cost of living should 
heavily discount the material ad- 
vantages to be derived from the 








attractions for the average British 
working man. 

What attracts and mystifies him 
is a vague conception of Bolshevism 
as some sort of democracy where 
the people have come into their 
own. He knows nothing about the 
Third International and desires 
none of the heavy civil war which 
Lenin recommends to his followers 
in this country. 

But he believes in Bolshevism as 
he believed in Bombadier Wells. 
He has had the tip to put his money 
on Bolshevism as the latest and 
best thing in democracy, and he 
means to back Bolshevism against 
the Poles, or against Mr. Churchill, 
or against the League of Nations 
itself. 








rise in the wages level, the actual  condon runcr 
advantages enjoyed by the work- 
ers, the increased comforts which 
they enjoy are obvious to every ob- 


server. 


The goose that lays the golden eggs: “Have 
you realized, my good sir, that if you pro- 
ceed to extremities with that weapon my 
auriferous activities must inevitably cease?” 


The love of the British working 
man for Lenin and Trotzky is not 
an intellectual or Platonic affec- 
tion, based on any appreciation of 
their moral qualities or political 





On the other hand there is an 
abundance of electricity in the po- 
litical atmosphere. Side by side 
with continuous new demands for 
further increases in wages come 
demands for economic or political 
changes in the structure of the 
British constitution, which if per- 
sisted in must ultimately lead to 
direct conflict more or less violent 
between labor and the rest of the 
community. We are bothered by 
the Socialists and the syndicalists 
whom no increase of wages or di- 
vision of profits will satisfy as 
long as the capitalist foundations 
upon which British industry has 
been built up are allowed to re- 
main, the revolutionaries who de- 
sire to substitute Soviet govern- 








virtues. 

Bolshevism is merely a banner 
with a strange device which the 
labor party have adopted like the 
young man in “Excelsior,” as one 
of their party banners. 

Bolshevism, Nationalization of 
Industries and Direct Action are 
the flags, the oriflammes, under 
which British labor means to go 
into action against the Coalition 
Government when the day comes. 

The question of most interest is 
when that day will arrive. 

If we could believe everything 
we are told we might expect the 
general strike and the commence- 
ment of the “heavy civil war” with 
some confidence in the coming 
autumn. 








ment—whatever that may mean— 
for the British constitution, and 
the Direct Actionists, who keep on 
issuing their ultimata as to the 


Manchester Sunday Chronicle 

Taking the consequences, or what happens 

to the driver who uses the whip and tries 

to carry extra weight over the bridge once 
too often? 


At the Trade Union Congress 
held in London on July 12, 1920, a 
resolution was carried by a card 
vote of [Continued on page 292 
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The Steel Strike Teaches Us— 


Three articles in which a member of the Interchurch 
Investigating Committee, a prominent manufacturer, and 


a clergyman point out some important aspects of the 
Interchurch Commission’s report on the steel strike 


“An Industry Drifting Towards 


Unrestricted Warfare” 
By George W. Coleman 


Member of the Interchurch Commission to investigate the steel strike, former president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, author of “Democracy in the Making” 


UST before the publication of the report on the 
steel strike by the independent commission ap- 
pointed by the Interchurch World Movement it 
was declared with emphasis by one group of in- 
siders that the publication of this report would kill the 
Interchurch, Another group of onlookers were quite as 
certain that such action would mean the rehabilitation 
of the organization. Apparently there was not a son of 
a prophet among them on either side. The gripping 
truth of the matter is that the report will stand on its 
own legs, gather its own momentum and register on its 
own merits. 
Already this report of 90,000 words, still fresh from 
the bindery, is making its own 


ilar report of the past fifty years. Nearly all the edi- 
torial comment was such as to leave in the reader’s 
mind an impression favorable to the report. 

A real investigation of a strike in a major industry, 
involving three hundred thousand workers and hun- 
dreds of millions of capital, spread over several states 
and continuing for months, is no small task for anyone. 
Never before has a body of church men been entrusted 
with such a responsibility. 

The first outstanding fact in the situation is that the 
commission came thru the ordeal solidly united in a 
unanimous verdict that faces the facts, weighs the evi- 
dence and applies the moral law categorically, without 

evasion or subterfuge. The eight men 





fame. The press thruout the coun- 
try, daily and weekly, has accorded 
it marked attention. On July 28, 
the date the report was released, it 
was given 2000 columns of news- 
paper space in the press of the 
country. The New York World and 
the New York Tribune declare 
that the findings of the commis- 
sion have already been given more 
newspaper attention than any sim- 


But how about the people in the street? 


Thomas in Detroit News 








and one woman composing the com- 
mission had never worked together 
before as a body and were in consid- 
erable part strangers to one another. 
They came from different denomina- 
tions and from various parts of the 
country and included both the clergy . 
and the laity. Every member is an in- 
dividual representing in himself or 
herself a wide constituency of well- 


Employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration announcing their strike last fall 
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meaning, responsible Ameri- 
can people of religious mind 
who would have confidence in 
the findings of said individual. 
In the midst of our present- 
day maze of confusion and di- 
visiveness of interest which 
prevails more or less in every 
camp, it is of the utmost sig- 
nificance that these widely 
separated individuals could 
present unanimously so ex- 
plicit and detailed a report 
on so controversial a subject. 

Another matter of peculiar 
interest which has_ been 
largely overlooked is the con- 
fidence bestowed by labor 





of the two generals leading 
the strike, himself a sincere 
Roman Catholic, speaking on 
behalf of the strikers, the pre- 
ponderating portion of whom 
were Greek or Roman Catho- 
lics, asked our commission, a 
body of Protestant churchmen 
exclusively, to present the 
case of the strikers to the 
Steel Corporation, agreeing to 
abide by our advice, whatever 
it might be. That is the first 
time, so far as I know, that 
labor has ever entrusted so 
much to representatives of the 
church. Of course we could not 
refuse such a request. And of 








upon a body of church people © Underwood & Underwood 
in the midst of a great strike 
involving the workers eco- 
nomic existence. 
standing Judge Gary’s in- 
structions to the subsidiary steel companies granting 
the commission an open door for its investigations, 
there was a good deal of material in their possession of 
value to the commission which was not forthcoming. 
On the other hand, the labor organization welcomed us 
to their innermost circles and gave us the right of way 
wherever we wanted to go. 

On the day after Thanksgiving, in the New York of- 
fice of our commission, Mr. William Z. Fitzpatrick, one 


That working hours were unfairly augmented was one 

of the grievances for which the steel workers struck— 
11. , this long waiting in line for pay outside hours, for 

Notwith-* ’ instance, is one of the many minor complaints 


course Judge Gary would not 
listen to us on such an errand. 
Nothing came of it. But it was 
an illuminating incident nev- 
> ertheless. It is commonly said 
that labor distrusts the church and regards it as a class 
institution. Actions speak louder than words. 

Very few people, relatively speaking, will read, in 
full, the report, which is a volume in itself. But, on the 
other hand, very few people will fail to learn that a 
weighty pronouncement has been made against the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week as inhuman and 
un-American. It will also be made clear that the Steel 
Corporation with its great [Continued on page 290 


Shall Labor Get Complete Control? 


By Charles Piez 


President of the Link-Belt Company, former Director-General of the Emergency Fleet 


Corporation, former chairman of the Illinois 


N the limited time at my disposal I was unable to 

secure a copy of the steel strike report presented 

by the independent commission appointed by the 

Interchurch World Movement, and such knowledge 
as I have of this report is gleaned from Mr. Coleman’s 
article appearing in this same issue. The article, how- 
ever, develops the salient points of the report sufficiently 
indicate the weaknesses of the report when judged 
from the standpoint of an industrial manager. 

Mr. Coleman and the other members of the Com- 
mission made the primary mistake in concluding that 
the strike “was waged wholly in the cause of hours, 
wages and control of jobs and over the manner in which 
all these matters were determined,” and I am afraid 
that this primary error resulted in a train of erroneous 
conclusions. To those of us who have spent the last 
two years on the industrial firing line, the steel strike 
was but one of a series of broad, industrial disturbances 
that were deliberately designed to wrest the control 
of industry from its owners, and place it in the hands 
of the radical element of organized labor. 

These disturbances began with the strike of the 
shipyard workers in January, 1919. In this case the 
men, under exceedingly unwise and intemperate leader- 
Ship went on a strike in defiance of an agreement 
solemnly entered into with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, an arm of the Federal Government. The agree- 
ment had but nine weeks to run to expiration, yet so 
intolerant and arbitrary was the leadership, that the 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
plants in the entire Puget Sound district were shu’ 
down without giving the men concerned an opportunity 
to express themselves on so vital a matter, thru a 
fair referendum. 

I was at that time Director General of the Fleet 
Corporation, and know that there was no question of 
hours or conditions involved. The Government had 
spent millions in safeguarding the workers, in adding 
to their comfort, in providing them with a voice in 
matters affecting their interests, and had organized 
with the sanction and codperation of the men, a 
tribunal, on which the Government, the men, and the 
public had representation, to decide all questions of 
hours, wages and conditions. Every one of the condi- 
tions which Mr. Coleman and his committee contend 
for had been properly met, but the.men struck against 
the Federal Government in the face of the agreement. 
And what is more, organized labor in the Seattle dis- 
trict surrendered to radical leadership and organized 
the strike to force the hands of the Government. 

The propaganda issued by the reds during and 
previous to that disturbance, the utterances of the 
leaders of the general strike, a majority of whom were 
aliens, rather leads to the conclusion that the strike 
had its origin, not in a question of hours, wages and 
conditions, but in a purpose to secure control of in- 
dustry in the Puget Sound district. Only the courage 
of Seattle’s executive stood in the way. 

. The spirit of unrest which followed the armistice 
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lent a fertile field for the demagogue and the paid 
agitator. Any statement, no matter how wild and un- 
founded that labor was being exploited, that labor 
alone produced wealth, and that industry’s profits were 
swollen far beyond the fair and reasonable limits, 
found a ready audience and general credence. 

Very few wage contracts survived the onslaughts 
which the general dissemination of such misinforma- 
tion brought about, and employers generally feel today 
that a labor contract is observed only so long as it is 
to labor’s advantage to do so. 

Will not Mr. Coleman admit that the failure on the 
part of labor to observe its contracts to the letter is 
a fatal barrier to the spread of collective bargaining, 
and will he not further admit that until labor accepts 
responsibility for the breach of labor contracts, it 
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should forfeit public sympathy? If the breach of 
a contract were an occasional offense condemned 
by labor generally, we might pass it over as an 
exception, but when the national organization of labor 
condones, rather than condemns, such an evasion of con- 
tractual responsibility, then why build any hope on a 
lasting settlement of labor difficulties thru collective 
bargaining. 

In inquiring into the steel strike, would it not be 
wise to measure its purpose by the character of its 
leaders? William Z. Foster, one of the two leaders, is 
an avowed Syndicalist, who has publicly announced 
that “the wage system is the most brazen and gigantic 
robbery ever perpetrated since the world began.” John 
Fitzpatrick, the other leader, is a man who was violent- 
ly opposed to the passage of any [Continued on page 289 


The Duty of the Church 


By Shailer Mathews 


Dean of the University of Chicago Divinity School, 
Director of the religious work at Chautauqua Institution 


HE special commission appointed by the Depart- 

ment of Industrial Relations of the Interchurch 

World Movement has made its report on the 

steel strike. Considerable attention has been 
given such parts of the report that have been published 
and it bids fair to become something of a storm center. 
Already the press devoted to anti-labor propaganda has 
begun to attack it as well as some of the individuals 
concerned with it. The main object of these attacks is 
to discredit the findings on the ground that they rep- 
resent radicalism within the Interchurch World Move- 
ment and the Federal Council. How far such criticism 
is really justified is a question of fact. How far these 
criticisms are propaganda is also a question of fact. In 
one of the criticisms, the radical point of view of one 
of the investigators is argued because he holds “that 
the teaching of Jesus Christ should be brought into the 
industrial field and that the cardinal principle set forth 
in the Sermon on the Mount should be injected by the 
churches into industrial relations.” If that be radi- 


calism, a good many of us are not afraid of it! 
Whatever else can be said of the report, one thing is 
clear: it challenges the trustworthiness of our news 
gathering agencies. The press of the country empha- 
sized the radical and revolutionary purposes on the 
part of the leaders of the steel strike. The report finds 
evidence of no such purposes, but sees in the strike an 
orthodox labor union attempt to improve the conditions 
of the working man, reduce his hours of labor and win 
recognition of some type of collective bargaining. This 
estimate will certainly require strong evidence if pub- 
lic opinion is to be converted. 

The report also suggests the question as to how far 
it is the business of church organizations to investigate 
industrial affairs. There is bound to be a difference 
of opinion here. Men who earnestly agree that Chris- 
tian principles must be applied to social affairs are not 
agreed that it is wise for religious bodies to investigate 
and report on strikes. Some limits to pronouncements 
are obvious. The churches are [Continued on page 291 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Inside one of the foundries, where work is hot and hard and indescribably dirty 





Your 650,000 Servants 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


By Herbert E. Morgan 


United States Civil Service Commission 


ACH work day 45,000,000 

American men, women, and 

children go forth to earn a 

living for themselves and 
their dependents. Of this vast army 
of bread-winners, approximately 
650,000 are employed in the offices, 
laboratories and workshops of the 
United States Government. 

At the hight of the war expan- 
sion about 850,000 civilian em- 
ployees were considered necessary 
to keep the machinery of govern- 
ment in motion. Further reduc- 
tions are to be expected, but it is 
certain that the pre-war figure of 
less than 500,000 never again will 
be reached. 

All of these Government em- 
ployees, Mr. Businessman and Mrs. 
Housewife, are just as much your 
servants as the clerk in your shop 
or office or the maid in your home. 
You pay their wages and it is your 
right and duty to see that they re- 
turn in service dollar for dollar for 
what they receive. It is no less your 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
As Mark Twain said of the news of his 
own death, “This is slightly exaggerated. 
But let it remind you, Mr. and Mrs. Voter, 
that Uncle Sam’s business is your own. 
It’s up to you to see that it is run right 


by the law. But beyond certifica- 
tion by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for appointment of those ap- 
plicants who are proved by exam- 
ination to be eligible the merit sys- 
tem is not fully operative even in 
connection with the positions to 
which it applies. Haphazard prac- 
tices in assignments of work and 
in promotions, over which no cen- 
tral authority has _ jurisdiction, 
have brought about inequalities 
which are discouraging to the 
workers. This condition and the 
relatively low salaries paid by the 
Government cause a “turnover” in 
Government forces that could not 
long be withstood by a private 
business. At the time of this writ- 
ing many branches of the public 
service are sorely depleted as to 
personnel because of competition 
with private employers. This is 
true especially of the technical and 
scientific forces. Uncle Sam _ is 
wrestling with the servant problem 
on a large scale. 


duty to see that they have just 
compensation for the service that they render you. 

Your federal civil servants are constantly striving 
to increase and improve the output of your farms. They 
are bringing new seeds and plants to America from all 
parts of the world and endeavoring to grow them 
profitably in American soil. They keep a watchful eye 
on the food you eat, that it may be free from poisons 
and adulteration, and safeguard your health in a hun- 
dred other ways. They collect your letters and pack- 
ages from a mail-box in New York City and deliver 
them at the road-gate on your-ranch in California. They 
mint the coin and print the paper money you use in 
the transaction of your daily business. They count you 
and your neighbors periodically. They dig canals and 
make ice cream. They build battleships and study the 
habits of bugs. They burrow into the ground and fly 
into the air in search of scientific knowledge for your 
benefit. They do ten thousand things that affect the life 
of every citizen and that are accepted as a matter of 
course, with little thought as to how they are done or 
what the bills amount to. 

It costs you considerably more than half a billion 
dollars a year to pay off your help. That, surely, is a 
good reason why you should interest yourself in the 
kind of men and women you employ, the conditions 
under which they work, and the manner of their work- 
ing. 

There is no denying the fact that the civil service of 
the United States today is not 100 per cent efficient. 
The fault, however, is not with the employees them- 
selves; it lies in conditions over which the workers have 
no control. 

Under the civil service law of 1883 a good system of 
competitive examinations and appointments on merit 
has been built up for the classes of positions covered 


Furthermore, our administrative 
system presents the anomaly of filling certain inferior 
positions through the test of merit under the civil 
service law and excluding from the scheme thousands 
of higher offices, which should stand as a reward for 
meritorious service but which, in fact, are often held as 
payment for service to the political party in power. 

A situation such as this cannot fail to produce apathy 
in the ranks. Indeed, the wonder is that so many capa- 
ble men and women spend their lives in the service of 
the Government under conditions as they exist today. 

A fundamental difference between the business of the 
Government and that of a private enterprize is that 
the Government business does not aim at profits. The 
making of money for his employer is the ultimate test 
of the worth of an employee in private business, The 
expectation of reward for results produced serves as a 
spur to effort. The test of money profits is lacking in 
the Government service, but the incentive to work need 
not be. There is a way to establish real efficiency in 
the public service and that is by so improving condi- 
tions that employment by the Government may be re- 
garded as a career earnestly to be sought; by estab- 
lishing a real merit system which promises reward for 
work well done, dismissal for failure. 

How can this be brought about? 

First, there must be a reorganization of the Govern- 
ment departments and offices with a view to preventing 
duplication of work. Representative Good, chairman of 
the appropriations committee of the House, has said: 

Today duplication in the Government service abounds 
on every hand. For example, eight different departments 
of the Government, with large overhead organizations, are 
engaged in engineering work in navigation, irrigation and 
drainage; eleven different bureaus are engaged in en- 
gineering research; twelve different [Continued on page 286 
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The Democratic Candidate 
A Debate by Talcott Williams and Norman Hapgood 





How Big Is Cox? 


By Talcott Williams 


and the Covenant on the country exactly as President 

Wilson did a year ago when he started on his disas- 
trous tour. The President’s object was to break down the 
Senate. Instead he split his own party vote in the Senate 
and public opinion did not rally to his support. When the 
war had just closed it was possible and wise to try to force 
the League thru without analysis or discussion. This is no 
longer possible. Exactly as President Wilson led the coun- 
try to begin asking just what the League would require of 
the United States and halted the movement for its ratifi- 
cation, so the naked issue of the League by Governor Cox 
will force a like challenge. The Democratic candidate, as far 
as his record and equipment goes, has not proved equal to 
defensive analysis of the League. His letter of acceptance 
and his brief episodical speeches have not revealed the ca- 
pacity for arguing out the working of the League and mak- 
ing it perfectly clear that the President has not too much 
power under the Covenant. 

This direct challenge has had this great advantage. It has 
brought to his support two newspapers widely known, the 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican and the New York 
Evening Post. The circulation of the two papers, perhaps 
50,000 to 60,000 together, is not large, but their position as 
independent journals undoubtedly awakens a wide range of 
independent voters over the country to the support of Cox 
and the League. The weight of the New York Evening Post 
is undoubtedly diminished by the circumstance that Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, its owner, is a partner in J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Company, the great international bankers. Mr. 
Lamont has done all that an honorable man could do to give 
its able editor, Mr. Edwin F. Gay, complete control; but 
facts have their weight. With these papers, various inde- 
pendent Republicans have come to the support of Cox and 
the League. This all counts. A bolting league of Cox inde- 
pendents is talked of. 

It is necessary for both parties to show just how the 
League will work. This need for explanation comes at the 
very time when in England, France and Italy men are de- 
manding that opinion, labor action or the power of the na- 
tional legislatures, all and several, shall pass on every step 
such as a League might order. 

The great mass of voters will not swallow the League 
with Article X, whole, unexplained, because of appeals to 
war emotion and the “great heart of the world.” Can Cox 
make such argued explanation as is needed? He shows no 
signs of this and he is revealing himself as a man who urges 
without arguing. Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt has made the 
sad blunder of saying we hold the votes of Santo Domingo, 
Hayti and Nicaragua, with other states in the League. This 
is not a nice thing to say and it is not true, if we are truth- 
ful in our declaration that our present control is tempo- 
rary, solely to develop these small lands so that they can 
vote for themselves. Mr. Cox has not, in the past, argued 
things out. Senator Harding has a definite plan for taking 
the existing League and Covenant, opening negotiations, 
laying American objections before the leading foreign pow- 
ers, securing their consent, and getting the League changed 
by mutual compromize, concession and consent, as was our 
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J ance M. Cox, in seven weeks, has forced the League 


Constitution, so that European countries, both parties in 
the Senate and the American people as a whole will be 
satisfied. 

Governor Cox wants the League unchanged. This is nat- 
ural. He is a good man; but he has always gone with his 
party and his newspapers have acted with the state party 
machine. He was early trained in the newspaper methods 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, methods effective but not al- 
ways respected. These methods do not train a man for a 
constitutional argument. Governor Cox is snappy, impul- 
sive, with a quick temper, not always under control in pub- 
lic or in private life. Senator Harding is deliberate, a party 
man, careful, conscientious, and a man of judgment and 
consideration. He seeks advice. At Washington, in personal 
conversation, he made no secret of the fact that by getting 
the advice of a group of able constitutional lawyers, the 
Covenant could be made both safe and effective. Senator 
Elihu Root’s trip to Europe for the organization of a court, 
more effective than that of the Covenant, will offer the Re- 
publican candidate information and advice of which he will 
undoubtedly take advantage. All the European countries 
are ready for compromize. 

This will bring up issues for which so far Governor Cox 
has not revealed himse#f equipped. He takes the League 
unchanged with only interpretative amendments. His re- 
forms were isolated—widows’ pensions, almshouses, prison 
improvement. These were all good, but led nowhere. 

Long as the Cox letter of acceptance is, nothing opens a 
general policy. Under the League we could be called on to 
aid Poland in her extremity. Everyone knows the country 
would not hear to this. Mr. Cox ventures no opinion. He 
does not speak on Armenia, tho it is plain as day that the 
country is opposed to a mandate. He feebly sees the weight 
of income and profit taxes. He proposes a tax on all sales. 
He does not see that under such a tax—to take the iron and 
steel trade—that the Steel Trust (United States Steel Cor- 
poration), which goes from the ore to finished products, 
would pay only one tax. In the case of “independent” com- 
panies which turn ore into Bessemer, which in turn goes to 
a company which turns pig into steel and this into shapes 
and bars, each step being done by a separate corporation, 
a tax would fall at each stage, a heavy handicap. His Ohio 
budget scheme he could not enforce. In Congress he created 


‘no impression, for all an anecdote or two to the contrary. 


So far Cox has been rather striking in his speeches, but 
shallow. He has thought out little he has proposed. 

Passing from the League, the letter of acceptance is 
mushy. On labor issues he is vague and dangerous. What 
does “the writ of injunction should not be abused” mean 
except evasion? For prices and profiteering he proposes 
“modernizing local market facilities.” Can anyone put that 
into a policy or a statute? Or this proposal for profiteers: 
“Compelling these exceptions to the great mass of square- 
dealing American business men to use the same yard-stick 
of honesty that governs most of us...” or “suffer the pen- 
alty of criminal law.” Either this means what all experi- 
ence shows impossible, reducing prices by statutory penal- 
ties, or it means nothing. 

“It is the duty of the Federal Government to stimulate 
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the work of Americanization.” This is bunk. The Federal 
Treasury ought, as the Republican platform and candidate 
proposes, to aid the state in education. Cox wants it “to in- 
ventory the possibilities of progress legislation,” mindful 
doubtless of southern jealousy of the education of. the 
negro. 

This great racial question he never mentions. No con- 
demnation of lynching for him. Schools for the poor moun- 
tain white and ignorant, but not for the negro. His election 
cannot take place except thru the suppression of the negro 
vote. He is not even aware that some two-thirds of the in- 
crease in farm tenancy is due to negroes buying lands. For 
their aid he has no word. Duties to the oppressed he can 
see abroad, not at home. Federal expenditure should be “a 
maximum of $4,000,000,000 a year.” How, for what pur- 
pose, on what distribution? Not a word. The income tax has 
no comment. He avoids the tariff. The paragraphs on the 
Federal Reserve Bank are “hot air” and incredibly igno- 
rant. Look at the present deadlock in credits, the exorbitant 
profits of the Reserve Banks, the suspension in banking ac- 
commodations to commercial needs, canceled orders and 
universal anxiety. Cold storage regulation and irrigation 
are commonplaces. An ocean route via the St. Lawrence on 
foreign territory is proposed when no more money would 
open the Erie to ocean vessels of the new economical type. 

This plea for the League as it is and these random sug- 
gestions do not constitute a fit or effective program for a 
President-to-be. The United States is a vast going concern 
which calls for judgment, prudence and the capacity both 
for taking advice and seeing the problem as a whole. Men 
once predicted that showy men, swift to conclusions and 
careless of argument, would appeal to the people for Presi- 
dent. This is not the record of our history. Worst of all, the 
leadership of southerners in Congress, the heavy taxes laid 
on northern states, reckless administration in railroads, 
current commercial anxiety, extravagant expenditures grow 
on a public environed by many perils. Do we want the past 
seven years continued? 


Cox and His Record 
By Norman Hapgood 


T is not up to me to prove Governor Cox a great man. 
[: power of growth in the Presidency will determine 

his size. So far we only know that he has been a suc- 
cessful and progressive Governor three times in a Repub- 
lican state; that he has carried out the many reforms he 
has planned; that he spoke clearly on the League of Na- 
tions long before he was nominated and is speaking clearly 
now; that he stood for industrial freedom even in war- 
time, so that workingmen from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia had to go over into Ohio in order to consult to- 
gether about how they could deal on something like equal 
terms with the steel companies and the other vast aggre- 
gations of capital which are just as much the bosses of 
Penrose, Lodge, Smoot, and Brandegee as these gentlemen 
are the admitted bosses of Senator Harding. 

I would like to add a word to what Dr. Williams points 
out about newspapers. It is certainly significant that Cox 
is supported by the Springfield Republican, perhaps on the 
whole the most just and independent of our dailies. The 
Evening Post, long famous for its independence, is in the 
absolute control, for three years, of Mr. Gay, former head 
of the Harvard Business School, one of the deepest and 
most exact students of business and economic tendencies 
that our country has. Before taking a final stand the Post 
waited many weeks to see if Harding had anything real to 
say on any subject. The World, with its powerful inde- 
pendent and progressive editorial page, has also come out 
for Cox. The New York Times is committed to no party 
and it is conservative, but it is supporting Cox because it 
looks upon the League question as the most urgent of all 
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considerations. The most influential newspapers in sup- 
port of Senator Harding are the Hearst newspapers and 
the New York Sun. 

Evidently Dr. Williams’s experience of the impression 
Cox is making differs from mine. Every Democrat with 
whom I have talked intends to vote for Cox, and every pro- 
League Independent. Among my pro-League Republican 
friends a considerable percentage are going to bolt their 
ticket and vote for Cox. Let the readers of this weekly in- 
quire around among their own acquaintances. I do not be- 
lieve they will find a Democrat voting for Harding unless 
that Democrat has an income of $25,000 or over. I don’t 
believe they will find an Independent voting for Harding 
unless he is a relentless opponent of the League. And I am 
sure they will have no trouble in finding Republicans who 
are going to bolt Harding, either on the League issue or 
because they think 1921 is too late in history to put in of- 
fice a professed servant of the Penrose ring. The wool trust, 
the steel trust, the sugar trust, and what is left of the 
money trust, since it was crippled by the Federal Reserve 
Act, may (or may not) be all right in themselves, but they 
ought not to issue orders to the next President of the 
United States, either direct or thru their servants, the Sen- 
ate oligarchy. 


S to the negro question, I must decline to discuss it. It 

seems a long time ago since Senator Lodge introduced 
his famous “force bill.” It is still longer since a revengeful 
North, its bad passions let loose by Lincoln’s death, in- 
flicted a wicked “reconstruction” by carpet-baggers on the 
South. Does Dr. Williams think the question of reviving 
an old sectional bitterness is one of the leading issues of 
this campaign, or does he hope to get negro votes in north- 
ern cities? Is this constructive statesmanship? I can do 
no more with this business than I can with Senator Hard- 
ing’s convenient forgetfulness about what he had written 
about the Irish question. Senator Johnson stirred up a 
large following by reading various national antipathies and 
very possibly Senator Harding may do the same thing. A 
good many Italians vote in New York and Boston and 
Harding and Lodge take an extraordinary interest in help- 
ing Italian imperialism to choke the new Czechoslovak na- 
tion. But there is no use in arguing these appeals. Certain- 
ly I think Cox needs no defense for sticking to the actual 
issues. 

That Republicans are annoyed with him for his handling 
of the League of Nations question is comprehensible. He 
says briefly: “I am for it.” He says our boys did not go 
to France with reservations. He says every consideration 
on which we fought, and by which a great nation ought 
to be guided, calls us to the side of the twenty-nine nations 
now in the League. The idea that the whole League can 
be made over again and suit some nation that may some 
day emerge from the brains of Johnson and Lodge in 
Washington, as beautifully as it emerged at Chicago, is 
just what Herbert Hoover calls it, “bunk and worse.” It is 
what Mr. Taft, in his politer language, shows to be im- 
possible. Governor Cox is telling clearly his position on the 
League. Why should he stop to deal with the flimsy ghost 
of what Johnson may refuse to do, or the Senatorial fol- 
lowers of Johnson, even if the people vote for the League, 
since Johnson already has Harding as completely nailed 
to the mast on the Treaty as Penrose has him nailed on 
economic privilege? For some weeks I have known that the 
frightened Republicans were hoping to scare up a new di- 
vision when Root gets home, but we will deal with that 
cloud of dust when it reaches our shores. 

As to George Washington, I invite any reader of The 
Independent to go into a library, take the writings of 
Washington, edited by Ford, look up the index, and see 
what Washington said to the kickers against the treaty 
between the thirteen states. This is not an advertisement, 
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The partizan or Red guerilla band that cap- 
tured the Siberian city last February tor- 
tured and killed Japanese and Russians and 
burned a large part of the city. The Jap- 
anese garrison of 333 officers and men was 
wiped out and 360 Japanese civilians were 
killed. The number of Russian victims of 
the Red regime is said to be about 5000 














The Red rulers of Nikolaievsk. Trapitsin, their leader, is seen leaning on his hand, 
while Nina, his mistress and chief of staff, sits beside him. After taking the city they 


put the officials and merchants in prison, outraged their wives and killed their children 




















The Japanese Vice- The 


Consul, Ishida, 
with his wife and 
little daughter, 
were massacred 
when the consulate 
was burned. The 
Consul had _ ap- 
pealed in January 
to his Government 
for additional 
troops but it was 
not until spring 
that the melting 
of the ice enabled 
the Japanese to 
send aid 


The docks along 
the water front on 
the Amur River 
were burned by 
the Reds as they 
left the city 


























Japanese at 
Vladivostok hold a 
memorial meeting for 
the . victims of the 
Nikolaievsk massacre. 
Offerings are laid be- 
fore the tablets of the 
slain. The affair has 
roused the Japanese 


- people to bitter re- 


sentment and has led 
to the Japanese occu- 
pation of the entire 
coastal region. The 
Soviet and Vladivos- 
tok Governments both 
disclaim _responsibil- 
ity for the Partizans 
and proffer sympathy 
to the Japanese 


The Russian refugees 
who had fled from the 
Reds are returning 
under Japanese pro- 
tection 
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but I have brought these quotations together, for compari- 
son with the present League of. Nations fight, in a book 
just published, called the “Advancing Hour,” and I regret 
there is not space to quote them here. 

As to Poland, anybody who imagines our soldiers would 
have been sent over there is good material for the Harding- 
Johnson scare-mongers. See George Washington on the 
same subject. See Taft on Article X. Perhaps if we had 
been in the League it might have been strong enough to 
tell Poland not to begin its idiotic war on Russia. And per- 
haps a few innocents believe that if crazy performances 
like the Polish invasion start another world-war we are 
very likely to keep out. Our business is to help prevent 
such a war, not throw fits of alarm about our responsi- 
bilities that must cause in Switzerland, Denmark, Holland 
and Belgium a pitying smile. 

If Dr. Williams does not understand the reference to 
abusing the writ of injunction, I think it is understood by 
most men who work with their hands. It is one of the 
most familiar scandals in the history of government for 
the benefit of a dominant class. Industrial injunctions go 
always—one way. I don’t remember seeing any injunction 
against the American Woolen Company’s throwing thou- 
sands of men out of employment to affect a political cam- 
paign. It is time to stop using them to help capital in its 
disputes with labor. 

The next President of the United States will be Cox or 
Harding. I ask no more of any reader than that he read 
carefully all that so skilful a critic as Dr. Williams can 
find to say against Cox, and compare the result with what 
we all know about Harding, for it is one or the other. The 
differences are limitless! You take your choice. Dr. 


Williams speaks of prices as something fixed by God. Hard- 
ing says: “You can never reduce the cost of living except 
as you reduce the capacity to live.” That is enough to keep 
my brain working for a long time. If it means anything I 


don’t know what it is. Presumably Senator Harding might 
concede that the world-war increased the cost of living. 
Measures that would prevent war, and reduce preparations 
for war, lessen the cost of living. Senator Harding voted 
in favor of leaving the armament business in private hands, 
and thereby voted for other wars even more surely than 
he did in the position he has taken on the League of Na- 
tions and in his itching to interfere with Mexico. “I am a 
believer in universal and compulsory service, ofttimes al- 
luded to as conscription.” No wonder: that position is 
logical for one who is against the League, against letting 
Mexico alone, and against taking the munition business 
out of private hands. Also for a person all of whose votes 
favor profiteers, and who is now trying to get back a Mark 
Hanna tariff, it is perfectly natural to believe that nothing 
has anything to do with the cost of living, but why should 
Dr. Williams blame Cox for not discussing the tariff? 
Wilson took it out of the private offices of the trusts and 
out of politics. Also I may remark that President Wilson, 
who does believe the cost of living can be affected, proposed 
a series of legislative steps at the expense of the profiteers. 
Presumably the President believed that if the metal, tex- 
tile, and mining industries tripled their profits in the war, 
that had something to do with prices and the cost of living, 
and the same consequence would follow from the food cor- 
porations having two and one-half times as large profits 
as before the war. The Republican majority took none of 
the steps urged by the President nor did it take any others. 
I don’t like to make such rough statements, but it is true 
that if Harding is elected the Government will pass back 
completely into the hands of big business graft. When 
Dr. Williams gets after Cox on the Federal Reserve Act 
and the tariff he raises a sharp and real division. Any- 
body who wants to put the Money Trust back where it was 
before the Federal Reserve Act, and to open up the tariff 
question for another twenty years’ fight in favor of bigger 
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profits for bigger industries, will vote against Cox anyway. 
He can get further consolation in supporting Harding 
since that bold fighter has come out fearlessly in favor of 
doing something for the North American Indian. 


What Does Cox Say? 


By Talcott Williams 


ISAPPOINTED I an, this time in my most friend- 
D ly antagonist, Mr. Norman Hapgood. He is not 

punching me, he is punching the sand-bag. Warm- 
ing doubtless, but not efficient. I once had a dear and most 
lovable collie from whom a chipmunk escaped by darting 
thru a hole in a common or garden-variety stone wall. We 
never passed that stone wall without that most intelli- 
gent animal barking and pawing at that hole with vocif- 
erous energy. Mr. Hapgood can never take a walk abroad 
in this debate without being certain that “tariffs” and 
“trusts” are in the Harding hole and that the sure way to 
catch Harding is to bark at “trusts” and the “tariff.” 

Today we are not walking past the Harding hole. We are 
considering what show James Middleton Cox has made be- 
fore the country as a possible President. Either he or 
Harding will be President. The betting odds are two to one 
for Harding. I look on them as about even. What has Cox 
done to make a fair-minded voter want to vote for Cox 
electors? He has written a long letter of acceptance of about 
twelve columns. This is about as long as the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark. I do not say this irreverently; but solely to 
remind the reader what can be done with about the same 
number of words if you have something to say. I know Mr. 
Hapgood has read the letter, because he does not allude 
to it. 

Mr. Cox has a good subject. He cannot complain of that. 
He is telling 30,000,000 voters what he thinks a President 
of the United States of America ought to do in the next 
four years, at the most momentous crisis in modern his- 
tory. I think in all history. What has Mr. Cox said he is 
going to do? Gentle reader it is a month since you read it. 
You have been hearing about it ever since. What did he 
say? 

On the League, he was right. No question about that. 
I have said this before and repeat it now. He has shaken 
the whole Republican fighting line. As to voters, I am 
not so certain. Maine will leave us wiser. I am but one of 
a great multitude of Republicans who are waiting to hear 
from Harding on this point before they are certain they 
can vote for him. Some efficient League, more than a mere 
court, we must have, and there are enough of us to turn 
the doubtful states. 

But Cox, what did he say? He is for the League, but 
how? If there is a deadlock over the League, what will he 
do? This is vital. Will he follow Wilson in refusing compro- 
mize? Voters have a right to know that. Cox dodges here. 
Harding proposes to make himself clear. Cox does not. I 
do not like it. I do not believe Cox knows. Has he the kind 
of mind that grapples with such a question? Unlike Hard- 
ing he has not studied it and Harding has turned to Elihu 
Root. Cox has Woodrow Wilson. A difference! 

As to other questions, what does Cox say? We have to 
adjust ourselves to heavy taxes. Who shall pay them? The 
many, says Cox, by a sales tax and in a way which helps 
trusts, as I show above and Mr. Hapgood does not make 
answer. I admit the Republican party has more property 
holders, more of the 11,000,000 or so who own their homes, 
more of shareholders, more of bondholders, more payers of 
insurance premiums, more voters who are in business for 
themselves than the Democratic party; but it and its lead- 
ers have no more relation to the “trusts” than the Demo- 
cratic party and its leaders except in the cartoons. In both 
parties there are leaders affiliated with the trusts. In both 
party conventions these men this year had a large say in 
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selecting a candidate that looked likely to win, but from 
Alligon’s Interstate Commerce Act, 1887, and Sherman’s 
Anti-Trust Act, 1890, to the Railroad Act passed this year, 
the statutes restraining and controlling the great corpora- 
tions have been passed by Republican majorities in Con- 
gress. They have enacted all our constructive legislation on 
this issue. 

As for the “Money Trust” and the Federal Reserve Bank, 
banking capital has never made the profits or charged as 
high interest rates as in the past twelve months; it has never 
so tyrannized over business and never before raised rates 
so arbitrarily to the greater profit of fortunate specu- 
lators. This is one reason why I want a new deal in the 
Treasury Department. I am a little weary of Berlin banks 
and banking families so near our fiscal and banking af- 
fairs. What Cox says about taxation, the tariff, currency, 
banking, exchange, is prattle. He does not know the lan- 
guage. He is a good man. He means well. He is zealous for 
the right as he understands it. He is ignorant and he talks 
like a man who does not know how little he knows and 
thinks instead any good American can show the experts 
what honest-hearted patriotism can do. 

Harding is, if anything, too cautious, but he sees the dif- 


ficulties and he moves in the right direction. He believes in- 


experts, in training and in experience. He wants a cabinet 
of ability. Cox will not only select men like the present 
cabinet, right-hearted and inexperienced, but the Demo- 
cratic party itself lacks men of financial experience. 

With unfeigned regret, I note that on the negro ques- 
tion Mr. Hapgood says, “I must decline to discuss it.” Nor- 
man Hapgood is and has been a soldier in the great army 
of liberty. He has fought the good fight for free criticism. 
Here is a great issue cutting to the very core of human 
rights, organized oppression and the denial of rights con- 
stitutional, human and divine, and he “must decline to dis- 
cuss it.” No man can support and be a beneficiary of these 
pillaged votes without being on the side of open avowed 
wrong for which justice will yet come. No one of us can 
be true to freedom and pass this evil without open protest 
and condemnation. Mr. Hapgood may “decline to discuss 
it.” Events, time and divine justice will continue the dis- 
cussion. 

The Republican party has its faults, but to it much can 
be forgiven because it has loved liberty much. If much 
wealth is marshalled in its ranks it is also true that Re- 
publican states, in their industrial and progressive legis- 
lation, are far in advance of Democratic states, taken as 
two groups. The Republican party denies to no citizens 
their votes. The world over it is the great tribe of the 
People of the Advance seeking better things for the repub- 
lic and the welfare of man, and leading humanity thru 
the Wilderness of Wrong to the Promised Land. 








Open Debate 


These articles by Mr. Williams and Mr. Hapgood close 
the formal debate on the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms and candidates, and open the question to discussion 
from the floor. In other words now is the time for you 
to write us your own opinion as to the next President of 
the United States and the party that he will represent. We 
will publish a large number of these replies and for each 
one that we use we offer a reward of one year’s subscription 
to The Independent. Try to keep your argument within the 
limit of 150 words. Manuscripts will not be returned. 
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Clear the Track for the League! 


ERHAPS the most valid of the reproaches directed 
against the League of Nations is that the Great 
Powers have preferred to handle the hottest and heaviest 
problems thru the Supreme Council of the Allies (some- 
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times known now as the Conference of Ambassadors) in- 
stead of thru the Council of the League. So long as treaties 
closing the Great War still remained to be negotiated there 
was a good excuse for this double-headed management of 
European affairs, since only belligerents can close a war, 
but now that the Turkish Treaty has been signed and the 
last of the hostile nations has thus made peace, it would 
be well if the Council of the Allies were to abdicate and 
turn over its remaining duties to the Council of the League. 
There is no excuse for keeping alive two international or- 
ganizations where one will serve, and it is better that the 
temporary organization should yield to the permanent. 


An Intimation 


ENRY Harrison Lewis devotes the July 15 issue of 

his journal, Industry, to an attack upon the Inter- 
church World Movement, which he accuses—to use his own 
spelling—of giving “free reign to investigations” into in- 
dustrial relations. He charges that Professor Harry F. 
Ward of Union Theological Seminary in an address before 
the World Survey Conference at Atlantic City last Janu- 
ary “intimated that the teachings of Jesus Christ should 
be brought into the industrial fields and that the cardinal 
principle set forth in the Sermon on the Mount should be 
injected by the churches into industrial relations.” We 
agree with Mr. Lewis that it is a very serious thing to 
have such an idea even intimated. If the churches should 
attempt to inject the Sermon on the Mount into industry 
there’s no knowing what might happen. It might prove 
disconcerting to both the capitalists and unionists. But 
perhaps there is no occasion for alarm. If we all hush it 
up people won’t pay any more attention to what the Rev. 
Ward says than they do to the rest of the preachers. 


Reconsideration 


| “t action of Speaker Walker, of the Tennessee House 

of Representatives, in changing his vote from “No” 

to “Aye” on the ratification of the suffrage amend- 
ment brings into the spotlight an abuse of parliamentary 
practise that has gradually grown to a serious eyil. Mr. 
Walker is an opponent of woman suffrage and therefore 
quite properly voted against it, but when he saw that his 
side was defeated by 49 to 47 he changed his vote to the 
affirmative for the purpose of getting the right to recon- 
sider at an hour more favorable to his cause. There is no 
reason to think that he had become converted to suffrage 
in the brief interval between counting the ballots and an- 
nouncing the result, or that he is so weak as to abandon his 
principles in order to shift to the winning side. It was then 
a dishonest vote, contrary to his convictions, a parliamen- 
tary trick that might have frustrated the right of 17,000,- 
000 women to vote. The fact that it is a trick commonly 
played does not excuse it, but does prove the need of a re- 
form in the rules. | 

It is quite proper that the right to reconsider should be 
restricted to the majority, for otherwise the minority might 
continue to call up a question that had once been settled. 
But this rightful restriction is removed when a member of 
the minority, under the pretense of changing his opinion, 
changes his vote. He should be taken at his word and not 
be allowed to deceive the assembly a second time on the 
same question, therefore his vote should be counted for the 
affirmative whenever the question is brought before the 
house for reconsideration. This simple addition to the rule 
would prevent the abuse by the minority of the power to 
move reconsideration and it would also put a stop to the 
almost equally objectionable trick employed on the other 
side when a member of the majority moves a reconsidera- 
tion, not because he has changed his mind, but to prevent 
any future attempt to reconsider. 
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Top place in the running high 
jump at the seventh Olympaid was 
won for the United States by 
R. W. Landon, of the New York 
Athletic Club. Landon lived up to 
his club symbol of winged feet by 
going cleanly over the bar at a 
hight of 1.94 meters, or 6 feet, 424 
inches, thereby establishing a new 
Olympic record 
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Frank Loomis, of the Chicago 
Athletic Association, scored the 
first. point for the United States 
in the Olympic games at Antwerp 
and broke a world’s record by 
winning the 400 meter hurdle race 
in 54 seconds, one second faster 
than the previous record. His time 
was all the more remarkable be- 
cause the race was run over a 

very soft track 




















International 


The pole vault, like baseball, is rather an 

American specialty, but Frank Foss, of 

Chicago, made it one of the most popular 

Olympic events by his spectacular vault 

of 13 feet, 5% inches. Incidentally, it set 
a new world’s record 


International 

In the Marathon, the long cross country 
run of 26 miles and 385 yards, which is 
the preéminent event of all Olympic 
games, Finland took first place this year, 
thanks to the famous Kolehmainen, a 
veteran Olympic entrant. His time for 
the Marathon was 2 hours, 32 minutes, 
35% seconds, cutting down by 19% sec- 
onds the previous record, set by Me- 
Arthur, of South Africa, in 1912. South 
Africa came very near claiming first 
place again in the Marathon this year. 
Gitsham, of South Africa, led the field 
easily for the first half of the race until 
he was forced to drop out because his 
shoes had been badly torn by the sharp 
cobblestones. Kolehmainen, tho he won 
the Marathon for Finland, has lived in 
the United States seven years and has 

taken out naturalization papers here 











Wide World 

The greatest hurdler in the world, Earl 

Thomson, of Dartmouth University, set a 

new record of 144 seconds for 110 meters 

at the Olympic games and won the race 
for Canada 
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Kgypt to Be Independent 


HE London Times announces that the British Mission 

of Investigation, headed by Viscount Milner, will re- 
port in favor of the abolition of the British protectorate 
over Egypt and the recognition of Egyptian independence. 
Egypt regains control of foreign relations, subject to her 
not making treaties contrary to British policy, and will 
have the right to maintain diplomatic representatives 
abroad. Egypt will recognize Great Britain’s privileged 
position in the valley of the Nile and agrees in case of war 
to afford every facility for access to Egyptian territory. 
Great Britain will maintain a garrison in the Canal Zone. 
Capitulations will be abolished. 

It was expected that Lord Milner would recommend a 
very wide extension of home rule in Egypt, but this fore- 
cast of his report 
goes much farther 
than was anticipat- 
ed and meets practi- 
cally all of the de- 
mands’ formulated 
by the Nationalist 
members of the 
Egyptian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, led 
by Zagloul Pasha. 
When it was an- 
nounced that the 
Milner Mission 
would visit Egypt 
for the purpose of 
investigating condi- 
tions and ascertain- 
ing native opinion, 
the Nationalists de- 
clared that they 
would have nothing 
to do with it since even to confer with the mission involved 
a tacit acknowledgment of British authority. But it is un- 
derstood that Lord Milner had sufficient opportunities to 
talk unofficially with the representatives of all factions and 
that after he returned to London he consulted with Zagloul. 

Most of the measures indicated have long been in con- 
templation and are in conformity with the declared British 
policy. The capitulations, that is the extra territorial priv- 
ileges according to which aliens are not amenable to 
Egyptian laws or to be tried in Egyptian courts, were in- 
tended to be abolished as soon as a system of law and 
justice recognizjng the rights of foreigners could be es- 
tablished. In fact, Germany was required by Article 147, 
Section 6, of the Treaty of Versailles to “renounce the 
régime of the capitulations in Egypt” as well as “to recog- 
nize the protectorate proclaimed over Egypt by Great Brit- 
ain.” Nominally, Egypt was before the war a dependency of 
Turkey and under the sovereignty of the Sultan. Actually, 
however, it was governed by Great Britain in a much truer 
sense than the British dominions, such as Canada or Aus- 
tralia, and Lord Kitchener was virtually ruler of the 
country. At the outbreak of the war this legal fiction was 
thrown off and the Egyptian government declared war 
against Germany, altho technically being a vassal state 
Egypt had no such rights. It was not until three months 
later that Turkey took the other side and declared war 
against England. During the war the Canal was defended 
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Viscount Milner, who was appointed 
to investigate the cause of the unrest 
in Egypt, has reported in favor of re- 


linquishing the British protectorate 
over Egypt and giving the Egyptians 
virtually complete independence 


by Great Britain and Egypt was used as a base for attempts 
to capture Constantinople and for the invasion of Palestine. 
On December 18, 1914, a proclamation was issued declar- 
ing that “the suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt be ter- 
minated and that Egypt henceforth constitute a British 
protectorate.” The Khedivate was abolished and the Khe- 
dive, Hilmi Pasha, was deposed because of his adherence to 
the enemies of the British King. In his place Hussein 
Kamel Pasha was made ruler with the title of Sultan of 
Egypt. He died in 1917 and was succeeded by his brother, 
Fuad, a man of little ability, foreign educated, who hardly 
speaks Arabic and is out of sympathy with his subjects. 
After the war was over and the restrictions of the mili- 
tary régime were relaxed a strong anti-British feeling de- 
veloped. The Egyptians were resentful that the Arabs 
should have been made the protégés of Great Britain and 
established as a kingdom while Egypt, with its high historic 
traditions, was placed in a subordinate position. Attacks 
upon trains and British residents in isolated localities were 
frequent. Riots broke out in villages and cities. The suppres- 
sion of these by the military authorities increased the dis- 
sension. Zagloul Pasha, Vice-President of the Legislative 
Assembly, started for Paris with a delegation of Egyptians 
to lay their cause before the Peace Conference, but they 
were deported: to Malta. This action was recognized as a 
mistake and was overruled by the British Government. 
Last June Zagloul was invited by the British Government 
to England to confer on the future government of Egypt. 


America and the Egyptian Question 


HE declaration by President Wilson in April, 1919, 
that the United States as well as the Allies recognized 
the British protectorate over Egypt dashed the hopes of the 
Egyptian Nationalists who were expecting American sup- 
port in their demand for complete independence. The ques- 
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tion was brought up in the Senate when the Treaty was 
under consideration, since that document required the 
recognition of the British protectorate by Germany. Sena- 
tor Owen of Oklahoma inquired about the action of the 
United States, and received from Secretary Lansing the 
following answer: 


In reply I beg to state that the department does not under- 
stand that Egypt was, prior to the British proclamation of 
December 18, 1914, in possession of full independent sovereign 
rights. 

The effect of this Government’s qualified recognition of April, 
1919, was to acknowledge with the reservation set forth at that 
time only such control of Egyptian affairs as had been set forth 
in the notice of the British Government transmitted to the de- 
partment on December 18, 1914, a copy of which is enclosed. 

It is assumed that it is the purpose of Great Britain to carry 
out the assurances given by King George the Fifth of England 
to the late Sultan of Egypt, as published in the London Times of 
December 21, 1914. 


It has been repeatedly stated in the American press that 
at the time when the British protectorate was declared the 
British Government promised that it should be limited to 
| the duration of the year. No such pledge, however, appears 





in the official documents as published. The assurances re- 
ferred to in Mr. Lansing’s letter as having been given to 
the Sultan promised the revision of the system of treaties, 
known as the capitulations, after the war, and it is de- 
clared the aim of the British Government 


| while working thru and in the closest association with the 

constituted Egyptian authorities, to secure individual liberty, 

to promote the spread of education, to further the development 

| of the natural resources of the country, and, in such measure as 
the degree of enlightenment of public opinion may permit, to 
associate the governed in the task of Government. Not only is it 
the intention of His Majesty’s Government to remain faithful 
to such policy, but they are convinced that the clearer definition 
of Great Britain’s position in the country will accelerate progress 
towards self-government. The religious convictions of Egyptian 
subjects will be scrupulously respected as are those of His 
Majesty’s own subjects, whatever their creed. . . . The 
strengthening and progress of Mohammedan institutions in Egypt 
is naturally a matter in which His Majesty’s Government take 
the deepest interest and with which your Highness will be 
especially concerned, and in carrying out such reforms as may 
be considered necessary, your Highness may count upon the 
sympathetic support of His Majesty’s Government. 


The Milner plan provides the way by which these prom- 
ises may be rapidly carried to fulfilment. 
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OMAN S#FRAGE ROUND THE WORLD 


1e fact at women are people. Now in considerably more than half the area of the 
p is wifening fast. Jamaica has adopted woman suffrage within the last few days 
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The moment toward which woman suffragists have been working 

for nearly a century was celebrated by the unfurling of this 

suffrage flag at headquarters of the National Woman’s party in 

Washington. The thirty-sixth star, for Tennessee’s ratification, 

had just been sewed on the flag by the chairman of the party, 
Miss Alice Paul, who is standing in the balcony 


Russians Repulsed 


HE Soviet forces before Warsaw have suffered a re- 

verse as sudden and dramatic as that of the Germans 
before Paris in the battle of the Marne. The Polish capital 
was enveloped on three sides and the Bolshevist advance 
guard had reached the suburbs when the Poles rallied and 
attacked with such fierceness that the enemy was driven 
back in confusion. General Pilsudski himself led the Polish 
center in a direct drive against the Russian front to the 
east between the Bug and Vistula rivers. Under the im- 
pact of this blow the Russians retreated beyond Siedlce to 
Brest-Litovsk, which is on the Polish frontier. 

On the south in Galicia where the dashing young Cos- 
sack cavalryman, General Budenny, has been trying in 
vain to capture Lemberg, the Poles have also recovered 
and relieved the pressure on the Galician front. 

Last week we called attention to the recklessness of the 
Bolsheviki in throwing their forces forward in the north 
along the German border till they reached the Vistula re- 
gardless of the fact that this left them exposed to flank 
attack for a hundred miles. The Poles took advantage of 
this rash maneuver and by striking simultaneously from 
Thorn on the west and Warsaw on the south they cut off 
and captured a large part of the Soviet army. 

The French officers in Poland ascribe the initial success 
of the Russians in recovering their lost ground and over- 
running half Poland in a few weeks rather to the demoral- 
ization of the Poles than to the valor of the Bolsheviki. A 
French colonel reports that he saw a troop of 400 Red 
horsemen who had only 200 carbines among them and 
more than half of these were so rusty as to be quite use- 
less. The rest of the men were armed only with sabers and 
clubs. Most of the troopers rode barebacked and their spurs 
were made of telegraph wire wound around the boot or 
bare foot. The infantry, according to the French, are 
worse off. Their clothing is ragged and far from uniform, 
and they are without shoes. They have to live on the coun- 
try for lack of commissariat and do their cooking with 
an old beef tin as the sole utensil. They have few car- 
tridges for their guns and many of these are duds. 

If this is a true picture of the equipment of the Bol- 
sheviki it is no wonder that they fell back rapidly when 
the Poles under French command attacked with British 
tanks, French 75’s and American machine guns. The ar- 
rival of the French reinforcements and the promise by 
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President Wilson of American aid restored the courage of 
the Poles and they have routed the Reds on every side. 
The number of Bolsheviki prisoners taken during the first 
week of their reverse is estimated at 75,000. General Wey- 
gand, the French commandant, says that “Poland will be 
the grave of three-fourths of the Bolshevist army.” The 
Polés have captured immense stocks of war material, in- 
cluding the big guns that the Bolsheviki had brought up 
for the bombardment of Warsaw. 


The Danzig Gate 


HE Polish war has put a severe strain upon one of 

the most delicate points of the Versailles Treaty. 
President Wilson in his fourteen points stipulated that 
Poland should “be assured a free and secure access to the 
sea,” but it was difficult to contrive this without violating 
the other Wilsonian principle of self-determination, for 
the only practicable port was Danzig, where the Poles 
constituted only about five per cent of the population. The 
problem was solved at the Peace Conference by giving 
Poland a “corridor” to the sea, consisting of a strip of 
territory, largely Polish in population, cutting off East 
Prussia from West Prussia. Danzig, however, was not 
ceded to Poland, as the Poles demanded, but was restored to 
the status of a Free City, as it was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Poland was given the right to include the city with- 
in the Polish customs frontiers and to conduct its foreign 
relations. Poland was granted the control of the Vistula 
River and of the railroads and telegraphs, and was en- 
sured “without any restriction the free use and service” of 
the docks and waterways “necessary for Polish imports and 
exports.” A High Commissioner appointed by the League 
of Nations was “entrusted with the duty of dealing in the 
first instance with all differences arising between Poland 
and the Free City of Danzig.” 

An Englishman, Sir Reginald T. Tower, was appointed 
High Commissioner of Danzig and he has come into con- 
flict with the French and Poles over the question of the 
admission of munitions. When the French cruiser Gueydon 
arrived with a load of war supplies for the Polish army 
the Commissioner refused to allow them to be landed and 
shipped into Poland on the ground that he did not have 
enough troops to protect them. The southern end of the 
Polish corridor was at that time threatened by the Bolshe- 
viki and there was also danger of a rising among the Ger- 
mans who accuse the Poles of using their military power 
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to overawe the Germans in the plebiscite area. The con- 
stituent assembly of the Free City of Danzig passed 
by a vote of 62 to 21 a resolution calling on the Commis- 
sioner to proclaim the neutrality of Danzig in the Russo- 
Polish war. This would prevent Poland from importing the 
munitions needed in her campaign against the Bolsheviki. 
It would seem that the Commissioner had no power to de- 
clare the neutrality of Danzig since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles puts Poland in charge of the foreign affairs of the 
city, but on the other hand the Treaty as quoted above 
gives him the power to deal with all differences arising 
between Danzig and Poland. 

Sir Reginald asks for 20,000 troops before he will feel 
justified in permitting the passage of munitions. But the 
League of Nations will not meet until September when 
President Wilson calls it together at Geneva and by that 
time the fate of Poland will doubtless be decided. The 
French Government contends that the Commissioner has 
no right to interfere in any way with Poland’s free use of 
the port and that the 2000 troops in Danzig, with the sup- 
port of French, British and American warships, are suf- 
ficient to maintain order. Sir Reginald has conceded to the 
demand of Premier Millerand to permit the unloading of 
the French vessels, but the dockers refuse to 














handle fnunitions intended for the Poles. 


Minsk Peace Conference 


HE Polish and Russian peace commission- 

ers finally got together on August 17 after 
long delays and repeated postponements for 
which each party blames the other. The place 
of meeting is the city of Minsk, 150 miles east 
of the Polish frontier, but in the region re- 
cently overrun by the Poles. Chairman Dani- 
shevsky of the Soviet delegation in his opening 
speech said: 

We are not conquerors and shall evacuate Polish 
territory immediately Poland gives us guarantees 
that the Polish republic has abandoned its aggres- 
sive policy and is resolved to commence peaceful 
constructive work. 

Soviet Russia and Ukraine are regarding with 
full sincerity and a brotherly feeling of solidarity 
the workers and peasants of Poland, and desire only 
one thing—restoration with Poland of solid, friendly 
and neighborly relations. 
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These are some of the American aviators who volunteered more than a 
year ago to make up the Kosciusko Squadron, which is fighting with the 


Polish army against the Bolsheviki 


The Bolsheviki at Minsk, as they did at 
Brest-Litovsk, insist upon all proceedings of 
the conference being open to the public. 

The British, Italian and American govern- 
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ments, fearing lest the Poles in their elation over their vic- 
tory should again attempt to move on Moscow, have warned 
them against passing beyond their ethnographical frontiers 
as laid down by the Allied Supreme Council. Premier Lloyd 
George of England and Premier Giolitti of Italy in confer- 
ence at Lucerne issued a joint declaration calling upon 
both parties to refrain from aggression. They adhere to 
their intention of restoring intercommunication between 
Russia and the outside world, but denounce the Soviet for 
surreptitiously slipping into the peace terms the provision 
for reducing the army and putting arms in the hands of 
the workingmen of Poland. 


Bolshevist Peace Terms 


HE terms presented to the Polish delegates at the 

Minsk conference are mostly the same as those previous- 
ly submitted to Premier Lloyd George and Earl Curzon 
some weeks ago and approved by them. The line laid down 
by the Soviet for the eastern boundary of Poland follows 
for most of the distance that drawn by the British For- 
eign Secretary Curzon and where it deviates, as in the 
neighborhood of Cholm and Bialystok, it gives to Poland 
more territory than was allowed her by the Paris Peace 
Conference. Hostilities are to cease within seventy-two 
hours after the armistice is signed. The Russian army is to 
hold the line it occupies at the time of signing, while the 
Polish army is to retire fifty versts (thirty-three miles). 
The neutral strip between is to remain under Polish ad- 
ministration under control of mixed commissions consti- 
tuted by trade unions. The Polish army is to be reduced 
to 60,000 men, supplemented by civic militia made up of 
workers. The Russian forces will be withdrawn simul- 
taneously with the Polish demobilization until only 200,000 
Russian troops remain near the neutral zone. The Rus- 
sians insist upon the right of free transit for goods and 
men thru Polish territory. 

The Bolsheviki stick to their old formula of peace with- 
out annexation or indemnities and with complete publicity. 
Russia and the Ukraine renounce all indemnities and 
recognize.in full the independence and liberty of the Polish 
republic and the full right of the Polish people to estab- 
lish their own form of government.. The Poles will be re- 
quired to restore the railway and agricultural material 
taken from the Russian territory they lately occupied and 
to reconstruct the bridges they demolished. Poland is re- 
quired to grant complete military and political amnesty and 
to grant lands to the families of Polish citizens killed or 
disabled in the war. The treaty and protocols are to be 
published immediately after signature. 

The treaty is proposed in the name of Russia and 
Ukrainia jointly, seeing that Poland professed to be 
fighting Russia in behalf of Ukrainia and that Petliura, 
the Ukrainian leader, joined forces with Pilendski, 
the Polish president, in the offensive against the Soviet. 
The Ukraine is now under the control of the Moscow 
Soviet, but it would seem from the wording of the peace 
, terms that the Ukraine Bolshevists insisted upon a separate 
national organization. The fact is that the Russian Bolshe- 
viki, being internationalists by principle and looking to an 
extension of their revolution thruout the world, care little 
where the boundaries are drawn. That is why the Bolshe- 
viki are willing to give the Poles more territory than the 
Allies would concede to them and why they so readily 
recognized the independence of the border states of 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and the like which President 
Wilson in his recent note refuses to recognize. The Re- 
public of Latvia has sent a diplomatic representative, Al- 
fred Nagel, to the United States, but he has been refused 
admission at Ellis Island, by a State Department order. 

The clause requiring Poland to form a militia of work- 
ingmen and turn over its surplus arms to them points to- 
ward the promotion of a Bolshevist régime in Poland. This 
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clause did not appear in the Soviet terms as submitted to 
the British and Italian premiers. Consequently Mr. Balfour 
has sent a peremptory note to the Soviet Foreign Minister 
declaring that present terms “are in fundamental contra- 
diction” to those communicated in advance by the Soviet 
envoy in London. Mr. Balfour adds that “on the answer 
to these questions the future policy of the British Gov- 
ernment will depend.” 


Poles Invade Silesia 


CCORDING to the Treaty of Versailles the inhabitants 

of Upper Silesia were to be allowed to vote whether 
they would remain in Germany or join Poland. The plebis- 
cite to determine this was to be held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations and in the meantime the disputed 
district is policed by French, British and Italian forces, 
the United States having declined to participate in the 
maintenance of order. But in spite of the presence of Al- 
lied troops there have been frequent conflicts between the 
Germans and the Poles and each party accuses the other 
of trying to expel its opponents and to run in colonies of 
its own nationality in anticipation of the referendum. The 
trouble culminated in riots at Kattowitz, which is a Ger- 
man city surrounded by Polish peasantry. The French 
General Gratier, who has command at Kattowitz, has 
placed the city and the region roundabout in a state of 
siege. But the Silesian Poles have been reinforced by Polish 
troops from over the border and the Germans and Jews 
are fleeing into Germany by the thousand. The Inter-Allied 
Commission is endeavoring to disarm both factions of the 
population. 
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The Kilkenny cats 


Seven Assassinations a Day 


N Sunday, Augyst 22, the Irish broke their shooting 
record by killing seven constables within twenty-four 
hours. The most daring of these deeds was the murder 
of Police Inspector Swanzy at high noon and on the high- 
way in Lisburn. He was walking home from the Protestant 
church with his mother and sister when three men with 
rifles confronted him and fired a volley. He fell and the 
assassins, after discharging their guns again into the 
body, fled and escaped in a taxicab. Last March when the 
Sinn Fein Lord Mayor MacCurtain of Cork was killed 
Swanzy was in the service there and the coroner’s jury 
charged him with the murder, along with Premier Lloyd 
George and Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
On account of local hostility Swanzy was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Lisburn, a strong Unionist center. On learning 
of his assassination the Lisburn people set out to burn 
the house of every Nationalist and to drive all the Catho- 
lics out of the town. The property destroyed in these Lis- 
burn reprisals is estimated at $2,500,000. 
On Saturday constables and police sergeants in Dun- 
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dalk, Naoroom, Kilrush, Galway, Tralee and Athlone were 
killed and several others wounded. 

The special activity of the Sinn Feiners is due to their 
resentment for having prevented Archbishop Mannix of 
Melbourne from landing in Ireland and for the conviction 
of Lord Mayor MacSweney of Cork for sedition. The lat- 
ter was conveyed to England and is confined in Brixton 
prison. He has gone on a hunger strike, but the Home Sec- 
retary says that he will let him starve rather than release 
a convicted criminal. A general strike is threatened to se- 
cure his release. 


When Greek Meets Yank 


HE United States is once more winner of a majority of 

events in the Olympic games, held this year in Antwerp 
with twenty-seven nations competing for the athletic hon- 
ors of the world. The first Olympiad, planned as a revival 
of the ancient Greek games, was held in Athens in 1896. 
Paris had the next in 1900, and the United States the third, 
held in St. Louis in 1904. In 1906 the Olympiad was again 
at Athens, in 1908 at London, and in 1912 at Stockholm. 
Then the Great War cut off international sports, and when 
the nations of the world could at last plan for the seventh 
Olympiad the honor of staging it fell to Belgium. 

On August 14 King Albert opened the seventh Olympiad 
with an inaugural address, and as spokesman for the 3000 
athletes gathered in the crowded stadium a white-clad Bel- 
gian swordsman swore before his king that all assembled 
would take part in the games in a chivalrous spirit for the 
honor of their countries. Then the delegations, carrying 
their national colors, marched once around the track: 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile—smallest delegation of 
all—Denmark, Egypt, Spain, Esthonia, United States— 
with a team of 300 athletes—Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Monaco, Norway, New Zealand—represented by two boys 
and a little girl swimmer—South Africa, Portugal, Sweden 
—with a long procession of girls in blue and white gym- 
nastic costumes, and a half regiment of giants—Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Belgium. ; 

Two competing nations of previous Olympiads, Ger- 
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many and Austria, were barred from participation, as were 
all enemies of the Allies in the war. 

The Marathon, always the chief event of the Olympiad, 
was won this year by the famous Finnish runner, Hannes 
Kolehmainen, who ran the course of twenty-six miles and 
385 yards in 2 hours, 32 minutes, 35 2/5 seconds, breaking 
by four minutes the previous world’s record for this race. 
Kolehmainen, tho the rules of the contest required him to 
run for Finland, has lived in Brooklyn for seven years and 
has taken out his citizenship papers here. The first Ameri- 
can competitor to finish the Marathon was Joe Organ, who 
came in seventh. The race was run under the worst possi- 
ble weather conditions, over thick mud or sharp cobble 
stones, and in pouring rain and a northwest gale. 

In the track events the Americans showed more pro- 
pensity for first place. They established three new world’s 
records: the 400 meter hurdle race, won by Frank Loomis 
of Chicago A. A.; the pole vault, won by Frank Foss, also 
of Chicago A. A.; and the 400 meter relay race. And an 
American, R. W. Landon of New York A. C., broke the 
Olympic record for the running high jump. The total of 
points in track and field events gave 212 to the United 
States, with Finland second with 105, Sweden third with 
95, and Great Britain fourth with 92. ; 

Swimming and boxing contests followed the track and 
field events in the second week of the Olympiad. Duke 
Kahanamoku, the great Hawaiian swimmer, broke the 
world’s record that he himself had set by swimming 100 
meters free-style in one minute, 1 2/5 seconds. Women 
contestants came into more prominence in the swimming 
events than ever before, and three Americans, Ethelda 
Bleibtrey of New York, Irene Guest of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. Frances Schroth of San Francisco, broke the record 
for women in the 100 meter free-style swim. 


Uncle Sam’s Twelve Votes 


RANKLIN D. Roosevelt, Democratic candidate for 

Vice-President and former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, in speaking at Butte, Montana, on the League of 
Nations, said: 


The Republicans are playing a shell game on the American 
people; they are still busy circulating the story that England 
has six votes to America’s one. It is just the other way. As a 
matter of fact, the United States has about twelve votes in the 
Assembly. 

Until last week I had two of thenr myself, and now Secretary 
Daniels has them. You know I have had something to do with the 
running of a couple of little republics. The facts are that I 
wrote Haiti’s Constitution myself, and, if I do say it, I think 
it a pretty good Constitution. 


This remark created a sensation and gave rise to such 
adverse criticism that Mr. Roosevelt took occasion in his 
Portland speech to explain his statement more fully: 


During the last week I have been demolishing a silly argu- 
ment about England being able to outvote us six to one in the 
League of Nations. I have shown first of all that it is the Council 
of the League which is the true governing body, and that in 
that Council the whole British Empire has but one vote, just the 
same as the United States. And I have shown that while in the 
Assembly, a very large body, which has primarily only recom- 
mendatory powers, five of Great Britain’s dominions, like Can- 
ada. South Africa and Australia, each have a vote, the United 
States of America will undoubtedly have the support of twice 
as many of our neighboring and friendly republics in the West 
Indies and South America. 

I cited, for instance, the fact that the Republic of Santo 
Domingo is at the present time being administered by the United 
States Navy, and that as the interests of the two countries are 
closely bound up together, the votes of both countries would 
undoubtedly be found in the same column. The same thing is 
true of the Republic of Haiti, tho in that particular case they 
have a President and Cabinet of their own. It is true also that 
the interests of other republics, such as Cuba, Panama, Nicaragua 
and Brazil, are so akin to ours that we shall be of mutual sup- 
port to each other in the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

What I am driving at is this: The above simple and clear 
statement got under the skin of the partizan Republican leaders 
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The “Aquitania,” one of the world’s largest liners, broke the transatlantic record on her last voyage because of the increased 
efficiency of oil over coal as her engine fuel. After the “Aquitania’s” war service as a transport was over she was refurnished, 
almost rebuilt as far as interior arrangement went, and fitted with oil-burning engines in place of the old coal-burning ones. 
The oil-burning engines cut down from days to hours the time needed to “fuel” the ship, reduce the temperature of the engine 
rooms many degrees, require only about a quarter of the previous number of firemen, save cargo space in the ship, and make 
for cleanliness and increased efficiency. Above is the “Aquitania” in New York harbor. The photograph at the left shows the 
oil feed system, pipes, pump, suction strainers and heater. At the right is a corridor of the engine room with a fireman looking 
into one of the oil furnaces 





to such an extent, and under the skin particularly of the par- 
tizan Republican press, that they sent some one to the State 
Department the other day and misrepresented me, saying that 
I had said that the United States has control over the govern- 
ments south of us. A cleverly worded story appears from Wash- 
ington making it appear that the State Department has denied 
my claim about those republics in the League of Nations. 

I am glad that the State Department has denied the abso- 
lutely false statement given to them as coming from me. I wholly 
agree with the State Department. I reiterate exactly what I said 
before, that the United States will have voting side by side with 
it in the League of Nations not six states, but at least twice 
that number, and this because of the simple fact that these 
little republics have the same kind of interests that we have, 
and that it is even more certain that we will all be voting the 
same way than that Canada, Australia and South Africa will be 
found voting with England. 


Campaign Contributions 


OX claims that the Republicans have a fund of $15,- 
000,000 to expend on their campaign. Roosevelt says 
that the Republican fund is $30,000,000. Chairman Hays 
of the Republican National Committee claims that the 
Republicans are keeping to their rule of limiting cam- 
paign subscriptions to $1,000 from any one contributor. 
Treasurer Upham says the Republican National Commit- 
tee has raised only $944,353.82 since the nomination of 
Harding. Treasurer Marsh of the Democratic National 
Committee says that if the Democrats raise $800,000 he 
will consider it a large and adequate campaign chest. 
Senator Kenyon, chairman of the Senate campaign 
expenditures committee, has asked Governor Cox to pro- 
duce the proof of his charge of a fifteen million dollar Re- 
publican fund before the committee at Chicago on August 
30. The Senate committee has also summoned both Chair- 
man Hays of the Republican campaign committee and 
Chairman White of the Democratic campaign committee 
to appear before it with the books showing all contribu- 


, 
tions to their party funds. Kenyon promises a thoro in- 
vestigation of the whole question within three weeks. 


The Socialist Campaign 


N the New York convention of the Socialist Party of 

the United States a divergence of opinion developed on 
the Bolshevist program and tactics. Consequently a refer- 
endum of the entire party membership was taken on two 
questions. As the result of this it is announced that the So- 
cialist Party endorses the Third International with reserva- 
tions, but disapproves of the adoption of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” as practised in Russia. The Third Inter- 
national is the organization established at Moscow under the 
auspices of the Soviet for the conversion of the world to 
communism. It expects this to come about thru a revolu- 
tionary rising of the wage-earning classes and their seizure 
of property and power. The rival organization, the Second 
International, with headquarters in Switzerland, sticks 
to parliamentary methods and is willing to codperate with 
other classes and parties in securing practical imprave- 
ments in labor conditions. Most of the Socialists and Labor- 
ites of England, France and Belgium adhere to the Sec- 
ond International, but a National Communist Party has 
just been formed in England that supports the Third, in- 
cluding the dictatorskip of the proletariat. 

The Socialist Party of the United States has selected as 
its delegations to the next convention of the Third Inter- 
national in Russia, James O’Neal and Algernon Lee of 
New York and J. E. Cohen of Philadelphia. The party de- 
clares its disapproval of the Socialists of Poland for sup- 
porting the Government in its war against Soviet Russia. 

The five Socialists, who were expelled last spring from 
the New York Assembly on the ground of belonging to a 
seditious organization, are conducting a vigorous campaign 
for reélection at the special election of September 16. 
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Metal Wings 


bracing wires have been the ma- 

terials of the airplane builder 
ever since the Wrights flew their first 
machine over the sand dunes of Kitty 
Hawk. From time to time some one 
has come forth with the suggestion that 
metal be used instead of wood, but the 
suggestion has received little serious 
thought. The bracing wires have been 
slowly reduced in number by improved 
designs; but the wood and canvas 
might have remained to the present 
day if German aircraft constructors 
had not departed from the time-hon- 
ored idea and experimented with metal 
planes. During the closing months of 
the war German airmen appeared over 
the Allied lines flying marvelous all- 
metal machines. At the time these were 
considered freaks of little if any real 
value. Aeronautical men outside of 
Germany were only too hasty in their 
condemnation of the all-metal German 
machines. How, they asked, could one 
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The first transcontinental aerial mail was 

carried across the United States by this 

all-metal plane. Note the corrugated sur- 

face arranged so as to offer no resistance 
to the wind 


make a practical all-metal machine? 
Was not the weight of even the light- 
est aluminum alloy considerably heav- 
ier than wood, matching:-strength with 
strength? 

And so the German aircraft con- 
structors stole a long march on the 
aircraft constructors of all other na- 
tions. With the ending of hostilities 
certain all-metal German machines 
came into the possession of the Allied 
experts, and then the advantage of this 
new form of construction became 
known. Still, it was a much mooted 
question whether such construction was 
practical in any machine other than 
one intended for aerial combat, wherein 
engine power was almost unlimited 
since the main consideration was per- 
formance irrespective of expense. 

Several weeks ago an_ all-metal 
monoplane made a new American 
record. This machine, the JL-6, is 
nothing more than a German Junkers 
limousine six-seater—one of several 
machines of this type brought to these 
United States by an enterprizing busi- 
ness man who has the future of avia- 
tion at heart. The speed of the all-metal 
monoplane was surprizing. But most 
surprizing was the low fuel consump- 
tion. This seemingly heavy machine ex- 
celled by a good deal the efficiency of 
the relatively flimsy wood and canvas 
planes. 

Germany has scored a very decisive 
success in airplane construction. To 
deny that fact would be foolhardy. It 
appears that Dr. Junkers of Germany 
has gone ahead along new lines, ig- 
noring the old misconceptions about 
the heaviness of metals and the neces- 
sity of canvas for the wing surfaces. 
He has produced machines with thick, 
unbraced cantilever planes, corrugated 
aluminum alloy for the wing surfaces, 
and all-metal struts. At one stroke he 
has wiped out canvas, wood and the 
maze of wires, and in their stead he 
has introduced tremendous strength, 
unapproached wearing qualities, fire- 
proof characteristics, and unrivalled 
efficiency. 


The wood and canvas airplane—the 
airplane which we know so well—is a 
frail structure compared with this all- 
metal machine. The wood and canvas 
machine has a life of about a year or 
two with steady use; the all-metal air- 
plane, with little to deteriorate from 
exposure to the elements, has a life of 
several years. The all-metal machine 
can withstand hard landings, which 
would cost thé usual airplane smashed 
members. 

Germany is not confining the all- 
metal construction to small airplanes. 
Already she has constructed several 
giant airplanes, one of the largest be- 
ing the Zeppelin-Staaken monoplane. 
This machine proved one of the great- 
est surprizes in store for the Allied 
officials who visited Germany right 
after the armistice. It is powered with 
four 260 horse power motors, mounted 
as tractors on the leading edge of the 
wings. The mechanics can actually get 
about inside the monoplane wings and 
repair and adjust the engines while in 
the air. This giant accommodates 
eighteen passengers, or it can carry a 
one-ton load of useful cargo. All com- 
forts are included for the passengers— 
easy chairs, large windows, pantry, 
lavatory, a luggage compartment, and 
a sleeping cabin which also serves as a 
collision buffer in a bad landing. 


Teaching New York to Read 


The New York State Department of 
Education has shown a commendable 
initiative in using the census of Janu- 
ary, 1920, as a campaign map for the 
war on illiteracy. By special arrange- 
ment with the Federal Government, on 
the request of Governor Smith.to the 
Director of the Census, the Department 
of Education obtained permission to 
make a copy of the names and addresses 
of persons who admitted to the census 
enumerators either that they could not 
read and write in any language or that 
they could not speak English. Only the 
names of adults were copied because 
the regular school authorities under 
the compulsory education law were 
quite effectively dealing with the in- 
struction of the children. New York’s 
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This is one of the all-metal aeroplanes owned by the United States Government and used for the transcontinental mail service. 
Another similar all-metal plane is engaged in forest fire patrol work 
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illiteracy problem, unlike that of the 
southern states, is almost wholly a 
question of adult immigration. These 
lists will, of course, be kept confidential 
from the general public but copies have 
been sent to school superintendents in 
all parts of the state so that they can 
find out who are the men and women 
in their own localities who need the 
night school or the “Americanization 
class” to give them the rudiments of 
an American education. Thus illiteracy 
will be tracked down to its lair, indi- 
vidual by individual, and with proper 
zeal on the part of the local authorities 
it should be practically eliminated soon. 

How great is the task is shown by 
the census figures; 382,039 New York- 
ers between twenty-one and fifty years 
of age are recorded in the census as 
either unable to read or write or un- 
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able to speak English. This is certain- 
ly a minimum figure, as some illiterates 
may have been skipped by the enumer- 
ators or because of pride may have 
boasted a knowledge they did not pos- 
sess. Probably 400,000 would be an in- 
side figure for the age-groups consid- 
ered. There are also, of course, children 
and young persons under twenty-one 
as well as some aged immigrants or il- 
literate backwoodsmen over fifty who 
might have been added to the total. But 
even if 382,039 be taken as the meas- 
ure of New York’s problem of illiter- 
acy, it is worth noting that this figure 
is greater than the total population of 
the state at the first Federal census 
and greater than the population of 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Vermont 
or Wyoming by the census of 1910. 
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IT’S THE HAT—AS WELL AS WHAT’S UNDER IT—THAT COUNTS 
Would you call these women pretty? They each have beauty enough to be chosen 
as a model in the recent New York fashion show of the Milliners’ Association, 
but they are being made to look their worst here by wearing hats unsuited to them. 
The obvious moral was drawn with emphasis by the Milliners’ Association: Don’t 
buy a hat because it looks well in the window! 


Saving Souls Is Under-paid Labor 


Under modern conditions and the 
present scale of prices the minimum 
wage necessary to maintain the Ameri- 
can standard of comfort is generally 
placed in the neighborhood of $2,000 a 
year, at least for married folk. There 
is no state or territory in the Union, 
except the District of Columbia, in 
which the average salary of the clergy 
reaches this sum. In only ten states, 
according to statistics gathered by the 
Interchurch World Movement from 
eighteen Protestant denominations, 
does the average minister get a thous- 
sand dollars a year, and in six states 
he gets less than $700. The average 
for the whole United States is $937 or 
$4.38 for each church member. 

How do ministers’ salaries “stack 
up” with those of other occupations? 
Well, the Interchurch World Move- 
ment also investigated the steel strike 
and its severe comment on the inade- 
quate wages paid the workers has 
awakened widespread interest. But it 
declares that the highest salaries or- 
dinarily paid to ministers are about 
the same as the wage of an expert roll- 
er in a steel mill and “the lowest is 
lower than any wages paid in the steel 
industry.” 

The United States income tax re- 
turns for 1916 show that one lawyer in 


five has an income of more than $3,000 
a year; one doctor in seven; one archi- 
tect or engineer in ten; one minister 
in a hundred! Except for the ele- 
mentary branches of teaching, which 
are in many states almost exclusively 
filled by single women, no form of pro- 
fessional, skilled or semi-skilled labor 
is so poorly paid as the ministry. The 
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self-evident conclusion is that the 
American public ranks the minister as 
an unskilled laborer. 


The Vocal Clock 


Although so far no one has com- 
plained of the effort of counting the 
strokes of the clock, there is no doubt 
that the mental exertion would be less 
if the clock used words instead of 
strokes to tell us the hour. Such a 
clock has now been invented by Vin- 
cent Pinto, a Philadelphia inventor, 
who studied clockmaking in Italy. It 
is the size of what is known in the 
United States as a grandfather’s clock. 
That is, it has a very long pendulum, 
and stands in a narrow case about 
seven feet high. According to the in- 
ventor, however, the mechanism may 
be condensed sufficiently to fit a case 
the size of an alarm clock. It can be 
made to call the hour, half, or quarter 
hours, or all of them with a phono- 
graphic mechanism, and has chimes in 
addition. At present this clock, which 
is made by hand, says at eleven o’clock 
at night: “It is eleven o’clock. Time 
to go home.” This remark is a joke of 
the inventor at the expense of his 
eighteen-year-old daughter who enter- 
tains many friends. 


Nerves of War 


The sinews of war about which we 
talked so much a few years ago no 
longer interest us vitally, but the nerves 
of war are just beginning to be a na- 
tional problem. They are the after re- 
sults of that thing which we are not to 
call shell shock, tho we are never told 
what else to call it. There are 50,000 
cases now under the care of the United 
States Public Health Service, and the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau has made 
the rather startling estimate that the 
peak load of war nerves will not be 
reached until 1927 or possibly even 
1929. There is urgent need now of 
trained workers to deal with these cases 
and the need will grow. It is a need, 
too, that extends beyond the army. 
Civil hospitals, factories, schools and 
courts are beginning to see that the 
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This map of the United States shows how low the average salaries of our Protestant 
ministers are—in all but ten states ranging under a thousand dollars a year 

















This earnest young person is trying to 

pass a mental test given her by one of the 

students at the Smith College summer 

school, which is training women for 

psychiatric social work not only with sol- 

diers but in schools, courts, factories and 
civil hospitals 


psychiatric social worker is the person 
to hélp them solve some of their tough- 
est problems—and there are in this 
country just about 150 psychiatric so- 
cial workers. 

The Red Cross has called for at least 
130 psychiatric workers this’ year and 
seventy more next year to work among 
ex-service men; in civilian work the 
supply does not begin to meet the de- 
mand. It is a profession with an infi- 
nite variety of possibilities; one which 
any social worker would do well to in- 
vestigate. Summer courses for trained 
social workers, and for beginners who 
will take work next winter, are being 
given this year at the New York School 
of Social Work, the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, and the Smith 
College Training School of Social Work 
in Northampton, Massachusetts. The 
Smith College School was opened dur- 
ing the war, in the summer of 1917, and 
has trained about half the psychiatric 
social workers now in the country. 
Thirty-two of the students there this 
summer are on Red Cross scholarships, 
which means that they are pledged to 
six months’ service with the Red Cross 
in Public Health Service hospitals. 


The Centrifugal Gun 


Further details of the centrifugal 
machine gun, invented by E. T. Moore, 
a lawyer of New Jersey, and which 
successfully met the tests of the War 
Department, have been made public. 
The main parts of the gun consist of 
an upright shaft attached to a power- 
ful electric motor capable of giving 
it a rotation of 10,000 revolutions a 
minute. Attached to the shaft, and at 
right angles to it, is a hollow steel arm 
eight inches long, which serves as the 
gun barrel. Balls instead of bullets are 
used, and are half an inch in diameter 
and of .50 calibre. 

In Mr. Moore’s opinion the most es- 
sential part of the gun is the timing 
device, which lets the balls into the 
barrel at just the proper time and in- 
terval to insure their emerging from 
the end of the barrel the instant it 
reaches the opening in the stationary 
gun covering or casing which incloses 
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the revolving barrel. This outer open- 
ing is in the front of the gun. 

As the projectile moves out thru the 
gun barrel the barrel itself is continu- 
ing its rotatory movement. The force 
and speed with which the ball leaves 
the gun, therefore, is the resultant of 
two forces, its radial force acquired by 
its motion out thru the barrel and the 
peripheral force, which is the force ac- 
quired from being rotated about the 
shaft at a rate of 850 feet a second. 

When the muzzle of the gun barrel 
has just reached the opening in front, 
the ball, due to the timing device 
which let it into the barrel at just the 
proper point in its revolution, is at the 
end of the barrel and ready to fly out 
in a straight line with the force ac- 
quired from its centrifugal motion. For 
each revolution of the gun barrel a 
single projectile is automatically fed 
into the breech-block at a definite point 
of the rotational movement, and is re- 
leased from the breech-block and per- 
mitted to enter the barrel at another 
equally definite point of the rotational 
movement. 

The centrifugal gun, according to 
the tests just made by the War De- 
partment, is capable of firing about 2000 
balls a minute. When it is desired to 
cease firing, the feed from the hopper 
is shut off, stopping the flow of balls 
into the breech-block. Then the motor 
is stopped. 

The hopper is a patented container 
with a revolving bottom fitted with 
grooves. As the machine gunner turns 
a crank or handle the balls are ground 
one by one into a tube which leads to 
the breech-block. Instead of grinding 
them out by hand, the same power that 
operates the gun may be utilized to 
drive the mechanism of the hopper. 

As now designed 
two men can carry 
the machine and tri- 
pod, and two more 
men can _ transport 
the batteries. 

“Fire control with 
our gun is_ con- 
stant,” said Mr. 
Moore. “There is no 
smoke, noise or 
flash. Instead of 
2000 men being ex- 
posed to enemy fire 
and covering much 
ground and _ area, 
less men than make 
up one squad would 
be used in operating 
our gun, and the 
fire control would 
come from one cen- 
tral point. Distrib- 
uting our guns at 
certain intervals 
would cover an 
enormous front line. 
The lack of fire or 
noise from our gun 
conceals the position 
of the same and 
prevents the enemy 
from ascertaining 
its location.” 

It is a well known 
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A German sculptor, Hans Fries, 
of Heidelberg, has expressed in 
this statue his conception of Ger- 
today—“Broken in 
bowed ‘down by humiliation” 
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fact that bullets fired from a gun 
held rigid will not all strike in the 
same place, but will show a lateral 
and vertical spread. Mr. Moore has 
figured that the lateral spread of 
a ball from the centrifugal gun is 
approximately five feet for each hun- 
dred feet that the ball travels, and 
the vertical spread three feet for each 
hundred feet. Thus, at a distance of 300 
feet the centrifugal gun would cover 
a street fifteen feet wide for a distance 
of nine feet above the ground, at the 
rate of 2000 shots a minute, thereby 
rendering anybody’s chances of re- 
maining alive in that area exceeding- 
ly slim. 


By The Way— 


The only quadruped that cannot swim is 
the camel. 
eX 
One person in fifty in the United States 
pays an income tax. 
eee 
New York City pays one-fifth of the 
Federal income taxes. 
KX 
Alaska potatoes have yielded as much as 
18,876 pounds per acre. 
kK 
There are 20,000 persons in the United 
States who ’fessed up to an income of over 
$50,000 a year. 
**e 
The University of Cincinnati has intro- 
duced a course of training for teachers of 
retail salesmanship. 
RK 
The United States imports four times 
the value of laces and nine times the value 
of furs that it used to import before the 
war. 
ORK 


Talk about sending coals to Newcastle! 
The United States is 
exporting rice to Japan 
at the rate of 100,000 
pounds a month. 


RK 
The Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in Amer- 
ica has decided to con- 
duct services in Eng- 
lish hereafter. Thus 
Americanization ad- 


vances. 
RK 


It is estimated that 
the saving of waste 
paper in the United 
States would make it 
possible to save a mil- 
lion feet of lumber each 
year. 

ee 


During six months 
the Washington police 
arrested 289 drunkards 
who laid their intoxi- 
eation to drinking hair 
tonics, toilet water or 
bay rum. 

KOK 


As an Indiana revi- 
valist asked the ques- 
tion, “Tf lightning 
should strike this tent 
tonight how many 
would be ready to 
die?” a bolt did strike 
the tent and killed two 
ministers. 


war, 


ree ee TL 
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Make the Basement Beautiful and Livable 


Over 25% of the cost of a building goes into the basement, yet 95 % of basements 
are damp, crude, unattractive places. Transform the basement with the 


New IDEAL Type A” Heat Machine 


This finely finished, dust-tight, smoke-free The Type “A” scientific heat utilization and 

boiler inspires new ideas in attractive, livable cellars. " automatic control guarantee 300% fuel saving. 

Send for illustrated catalog Makers of the world-famous 

giving the test chart record of AMERICAN AD I ATOR (OMPA N } IDEAL Boilers and 

actual economy and service. —_—_\—— \ AMERICAN Radiators. 
Department 13, 816-822 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 
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REALESTATE 


Easily — Promptly — Profitably 
Save Agents’ Big Commissions 
YOU CAN GET CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY— 
just as other wide-awake a oy | owners are 
oo you will use The Simplex Plans for Sell- 
ing Real Estate. These proved-out, time-tested 
Plans show you how—exactly how—to make a 
quick, cash sale of your building lot, land, farm 
k h sale of building lot, land, f 
or improved city or a property. They save 
time, money and effort. hey get results where 
real estate agents fail. They are complete, prac- 
tical and efficient. They are easy to understand. 
They are simple to follow. 
It makes no difference WHERE your property is. 
It makes no difference WHAT it is. The Simplex 
Plans will show you how to turn it into cash. 
This is convincingly proved by the fact that more 
than 5,000 properties in the United States and 
Canada have already been sold by this scientific 
method. : d 
Don’t waste a single cent or a minute’s times in 
hit-or-miss experimenting. Get and examine these 
effective Plans at once— 
! la . — a can ff 
4 without cost, risk or obli- 
Quick Results 6 gation of any kind. 
**The Simplex Plans sold 
my house for cash within 
two weeks.’’—F. Y 


Wanuwatossa, Wis. 
“Sold my farm for 








cash.’’—Ars, L. A. C., 
Glenwood, Minn. 
‘Sold my country place 
inthree weeksfor cash.”’ 
—H. M. B., New York 
City. **Sold my store and 
real estate."’— 2B. L., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
**Simplex Plans sold my 


ny ou sea Fe You don’t have to buy a 
L., Marshalltown, “pig in a poke. We 
fowa. “Sold my hat | trust you, ail the cou 
factory, Endorse your pon below and we wi 


methods."’—W. £. B., 
Buffalo, N. Y. **Sold 
my property.’’ Your 
plans quckest I ever 
saw."—F¥. S., Water- 
Jord, N. F. “*Yourplans 
sold my Colorado 
sanch.""—P. &. V. 

Lansing, Mich. *‘Sold self. 
for cash in 10 days.*’— 
W. H. C., Wakefield, 


Mass. **Sold wy Hotel."* don’t, It’s all up to you. 
—G. S.S., Plano, fl. It costs you nothing to 
“Sold three lots for investigate. Remember, 
cash."'—X. P. M., Otta- 1 these Plans have been 
wa, Canada. Seld | tried, tested and proven 


my Michigan farm.’’— h a 
Fe Ja. undreds and thousands 
E. A. D., Miami, Fla of tanes. They ane the 
concentrated results of 
the world’s greatest real estate salesman’s twenty 
years’ experience. They contain the simon-pure, 
sure-fire secrets of successful selling. 
Take advantage of this extraordinary offer today. Just mail 
the coupon. Doitright now. Pay nothinginadvance. We 
will send the plans by return mail, prepaid, together with 
convincing proof of whati they have done for others and 
what they will do for 
ou. When you receive 
hem examine them care- 
fully. See for yourself 
how they make it easy 
for you to market your 
real estate to the great- 
est possible advantage. 
Then if you wish to keep 
and use them—as thous- 
ands of others have done 
—send only $10 in full 
payment. Otherwise re- 
turn them and you will 
owe nothing. Do not de- 
lay. Act now—before 
this ten-day, free-ex- 
amination offer is with- 
drawn. 


The Simplex Co. 
D 303 


ept. 
1133 Broadway, WN. Y. 























SETH MOYLE, Mer. 

THE SIMPLEX COMPANY 
Dept. 303 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
You may send me, for ten days’ free eramination, a com- 
plete set of The Simpler Plans for Selling Real Estate in 
i ie in an ited eek bh ine oid ak oe Oe kee ee eee 
together with positive proof of what they have done for 
others and what they will do for me. J will return the 
Plans within ten days after I receive them, or else send 
$10 in full payment. I promise not to show the Plans to 
any one, except members of my own family, and will make 
no use of the Plans, principles and ideas they contain un- 
less I keep them. 


ieee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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Your 650,000 Servants 


(Continued from page 269) 


organizations are engaged in road con- 
struction; while twelve, with large over- 
head organizations, are engaged in hy- 
draulic construction, and sixteen are en- 
gaged in surveying and mapping. Sixteen 
different bureaus exercize jurisdiction over 
water power development. Nine different 
organizations are collecting information 
on the consumption of coal. Forty-two 
different organizations, with overhead ex- 
penses, are dealing with the question of 
public health. The Treasury Department, 
the War Department, the Interior Depart- 
ment, and the Labor Department, each 
has a bureau dealing with the question of 
general education. These departments oper- 
ate independently; instances of codpera- 
tion between them are exceptional. Each 
of these departments is manned at all times 
with an organization prepared to carry 
the peak of the load and maintains an ex- 
pensive ready-to-serve personnel. ; 
The system is wrong, and Congress alone 
ean change the system. 

The first important step toward re- 
organization was a change in the rules 
of the House of Representatives, ef- 
fective on July 1 last, which provides 
that all executive estimates and all ap- 
propriations shall be handled by the 
committee on appropriations, instead 
of by eight committees, as in the past. 
This action followed the President’s 
veto of the budget bill. It is a practi- 
cal application of the budget principle. 
Hereafter all officials with designs on 
the public purse must report to one 
committee of Congress, whose business 
it is to see that the garment is cut ac- 
cording to the cloth. 

Secondly, there must be a reclassifi- 
cation and readjustment of the duties 
and salaries of Government employees 
so as to correct inequalities which have 
arisen as the result of injudicious 
practices in the past, and place Gov- 
ernment salaries in proper relation 
with those in private employ. Read- 
justment does not necessarily mean 
raises in pay for everybody in the pub- 
lic service. It simply means consist- 
ency—fitting the salary to the job. Re- 
adjustment in the District of Colum- 
bia has recently received the attention 
of the Joint Commission on Reclassi- 
fication of Salaries, which was author- 
ized by a provision in the legislative, 
executive and judicial appropriation 
act approved March 1, 1919. The re- 
port of this commission is now in the 
hands of Congress. A large part of the 
field force has already been reclassi- 
fied and readjusted. Effective July 1, 
1920, the entrance salaries of postal 
employees, who constitute probably 
one-third of the Government force out- 
side the District of Columbia, were 
substantially increased and provision 
was made for automatic advances, de- 
pendent upon good work, for a certain 
number of years, after which the rule 
of the survival of the fittest will pre- 
vail. 

This increase in the pay of postal 
employees, without corresponding in- 
creases in the pay of other federal civil 
employees, has resulted in still more 
confusion by creating a marked dis- 
parity in salaries of employees in dif- 


ferent branches of the service who are 
engaged in practically the same grade 
of work. The natural result is that the 
postal service is being recruited at the 
expense of other branches. 

The following is typical of letters 
received almost daily by the Civil 
Service Commission: 

How can you expect to get first-class 
men for this work at $3000 to $3600 a 
year? We pay our men $6000 and expenses. 

This letter came from the western 
manager of a large oil concern and 
was prompted by the announcement by 
the Civil Service Commission of an 
examination to fill a position of ex- 
pert driller under the Bureau of Mines. 
Might it not be possible to conduct the 
Government’s business with fewer em- 
ployees, adequately paid, and, there- 
fore, of better quality? True economy 
in employment is not measured by the 
amount of salary alone; it is measured 
by the amount of salary as compared 
with results produced. 

Third, there is needed a system of 
promotions on merit thruout the service 
under competent central jurisdiction. 
There can be no question that at 
present “outside” influence is often 
brought to bear in the matter of pro- 
motions. A system in which the em- 
ployees themselves, the department 
interested, and the central governing 
agency are all represented, is entirely 
feasible. Such a plan would prevent a 
recurrence of the inequalities which 
now exist and which it is sought to 
correct by the reclassification which 
has already been recommended. 

No such system could be completely 
effective unless it held dismissal as the 
penalty for falling below a fair stand- 
ard. 

The fourth obvious step is a pro- 
vision for promotion of worthy sub- 
ordinates to the more responsible and, 
therefore, the more remunerative po- 
sitions. No lengthy argument should be 
needed to convince any intelligent per- 
son that the prospect of advancement 
thru merit to the supervisory offices 
would tend to improve the quality of 
applicants for Government employ- 
ment. 

For many years it has been evident 
on every hand that the efficiency of 
the civil service has been seriously re- 
duced by the retention of aged em- 
ployees who have outlived their useful- 
ness. This defect is being corrected by 
the recently enacted law which pro- 
vides for retirement with an annuity. 
Semi-monthly contributions by the em- 
ployees to the pension fund are re- 
quired by the law. The purpose of re- 
tirement and pensions for Government 
employees is not philanthropic; the 
idea is based upon sound business prin- 
ciples. 

The substance of these recommenda- 
tions for the betterment of the civil 
service is simply this: “The palm to 
him who merits it.” 

A message from the American Gov- 
ernment to the American people is 
much like a letter from yourself to 
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A Million Dollar Secret ; 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


This subtle principle in my hands, 
without education, without capital, without 
training, without experience, and without study 
or waste of time and without health, vitality or 
will power has given me the power to earn 
more than a million dollars without selling mer- 
chandise, stocks, bonds, books, drugs, ap- 
pliances or any material thing of any char- 
acter. 


This subtle and basic principle of 
success requires no will power, no exercise, no 
strength, no energy, no study, no writing, no 
dieting, no concentration and no conscious deep 
breathing. There is nothing to practice, noth- 
ing to study, and nothing to sell. 


This subtle and basic principle of 
success does not require that you practice econ- 
emy or keep records, or memorize or learn to 
do anything, or force yourself into any action 
or invest in any stocks, bonds, books, or mer- 
chandise. 


This Subtle Principle must not be 
confused with memory systems, “will power” 
systems, Christian Science, psychology, mag- 
netism, thrift or economy, nor should it be con- 


fused with health systems, auto-suggestion, 
concentration, ‘“‘personality,” self-confidence or 
opportunity, nor should this Subtle Principle 


be confused with initiative, mental endurance, 
luck, chance, self-analysis or self-control. Neith- 
er should this principle be confused with imag- 
ination, enthusiasm, persuasion, force or per- 
sistence, nor with the art or science of talking 
or salesmanship, or advertising. 


No one has yet succeeded in gaining success 
without it. 


No one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 


It is absolutely the master key to success, 
prosperity and supremacy. 


When I was eighteen years of age, 
it looked to me as though I had absolutely no 
chance to succeed. Fifteen months. altogether in 
common public school was the extent of my 
education, I had no money. When my father 
died, he left me twenty dollars and fifty cents, 
and I was earning hardly enough to keep my- 
self alive. I had no friends for I was nega- 
tive and of no advantage to any one. I had no 
plan of life to help me solve any problem. In 
fact, I did not know enough to know that life 
is and was a real problem. even though I had 
an “acute problem of life’ on my hands. I 
was blue and despondent and thoughts of eter- 
nal misery arose in my mind constantly. I 
was a living and walking worry machine. 


I was tired, nervous, restless. I 
could not sleep. I could not digest without dis- 
tress. I had no power of application. Nothing 
appealed to me. Nothing appeared worth doing 
from the fear that I could not do anything be- 
cause of my poor equipment of mind and body. 
I felt that I was shut out of the world of suc- 
cess and I lived in a world of failure. 


I was such a pauper in spirit that I 
blindly depended on drugs and doctors for my 
health as my father before me. I was a 
“floater” and depended on luck for success. 
The result of this attitude on my part was 
zreater weakness, sickness, failure and misery 
as is always the case under similar econdition. 


Gradually my condition ‘became 
worse. I reached a degree of misery that 
seemed intolerable. I reached a crisis in my 
realization of my failure and adverse condition. 


Out of this misery and failure and 
pauperism of spirit—out of this distress—arose 
within me a desperate reaction—‘‘a final effort 
to live’—and through this reaction, arose with- 
in me, the discovery of the laws and principles 
of life, evolution, personality, mind, health, 
success and supremacy. Also out of this mis- 
ery arose within me the discovery of the in- 
evitable laws and principles of failure and sick- 
ness and inferiority. 


When I discovered that I had un- 
sciously been employing the principles of fail- 
ure and sickness, I immediately began to use 
the principles of success and supremacy. My 
life underwent an almost immediate change. | 
overcame illness through health, weakness 
through power, inferior evolution by superior 
evolution, failure by success, and converted 
Pauperism into supremacy. 


I discovered a principle which I ob- 
served that all successful personalities employ, 


either consciously or unconsciously. I also dis- 
covered a principle of evolution and believed 
that if I used it, that my conditions would 
change, for I had but one disease—failure, and 
therefore there was but one cure—success, 
and I began to use this principle and out of 
its use arose my ambition, my powers, my edu- 
cation, my health, my success and my su- 
premacy, etc., etc. 


You may also use this principle of success de- 
ees purposefully, consciously and profit- 
ly. 


Just as there is a principle of dark- 
ness there is also a principle of failure, ill- 
health, weakness and negativeness. If you use 
the principle of failure consciously or uncon- 
sciously, you are sure always to be a failure. 
Why seek success and supremacy through 
blindly seeking to find your path through the 
maze of difficulties? Why not open your “men- 
tal eyes” through the use of this subtle success 
principle, and thus deliberately and purpose- 
fully and ly and fully advance 
in the direction of supremacy and away from 
failure and adversity? 


I discovered this subtle principle— 
this key to success—through misery and neces- 
sity. You need never be miserable to have the 
benefit of this subtle principle. You may use 
this success principle just as successful individ- 
uals of all time, of all countries, of all races, 
and of all religions have used it either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, and as I am using it 
consciously and purposefully. It requires no 
education, no _ preparation, no _ preliminary 
knowledge. Any one can use it. Any one can 
harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put 
it to work for success and supremacy. Regard- 
less of what kind of success you desire, this 
subtle principle is the key that opens the 
avenue to what you want. 





It was used by 


Moses, Clemenceau, Elbert Hubbard, 
Caesar, George Wash- Shakespeare, 
Napoleon, ington, Mozart, 
Roosevelt, Marshall Field, Mendelssohn, 
Rockefeller, Sarah Bern- Copernicus, 
Herbert Spen- hardt, Confucius, 

cer, Galli-Curci, Mohammed, 
Emerson, Nordica, Cicero, 
Darwin, Melba, Demosthenes, 
Morgan, Cleopatra, Aristotle, 
Harriman, Alexander the Plutarch, 
Woodrow Wil- Great, Christopher Co- 

son, Edison, lumbus, 
Charles Schwab, Newton, Vanderbilt, 
Lloyd-George, Wanamaker, Marcus Aurelius, 
Charles E Phil Armour, Pericles, 

Hughes, Andrew Carne- Lycurgus, 
Abraham Lin- gie, Benjamin 

coln, Frick, Franklin. 


and thousands and thousands of others—the 
names of successful men and women of all 
times and of all countries and of all religions, 
and of all colors, make a record of the action 
of this Subtle Principle of success. None of 
these individals could have succeeded without it 
—no one can ‘succeed without it—no one can 
fail with it. 


Every one realizes that human be- 
ings owe a duty to each other. Only the very 
lowest type of human being is selfish to the de- 
gree of wishing to profit without helping some- 
one else. This world does not contain very 
great numbers of the lowest and most selfish 
type of human beings. Almost every one, in dis- 
covering something of value, also wants his 
fellow man to profit through his discovery. This 
is precisely my attitude. I feel that I should be 
neglecting my most important duty towards my 
fellow human beings, if I did not make every ef- 
fort—every decent and honest effort—to induce 
every one to also benefit to a maximum extent 
through thesautomatic usegof ‘this subtle principle. 


I fully realize that it is human 
nature to have less confidence in this Principle 
because I am putting it in the hands of thou- 
sands of individuals, but I cannot help the 
negative impression I thus possibly create. I 
must fulfill my duty to each member of hu- 
manity, just the same. 


I do not urge anyone to procure 
it because I offer it without any obligation 
whatsoever. I urge everyone to procure the 


Subtle Principle of Success because the results 
it holds in store for each individual 
—very great. 


are great 


7 


This subtle principle is so absolutely 
powerful and overmastering in its influence for 
good, profit, prosperity and success, that it 
would be a sin if I kept it to myself and used 
it only for my personal benefit. 


So sure am I of the truth of my 
stat ts—so absolutely positive am I of the 
correctness of my assumption and so abso- 
lutely certain am I that this Principle in your 
hands will work wonders for you—that I am 
willing to place this Subtle Principle of Success 
in your hands, at my expense, without any ob- 
ligation whatsoever, on your part. You will 
recognize the tremendous value of this Princi- 
ple within less than thirty minutes—in fact, al- 
most immediately, as you become conscious of 
it, you will realize its practicability, its po- 
tency, its basic reality and its power and 
usability for your personal profit, pleasure, ad- 
vancement, prosperity; success and supremacy. 


Thousands of individuals claim that 
the Subtle Principle of Success is worth a 
thousand dollars of anyone’s money. Some have 
written that they would not take a million dol- 
lars for it. You will wonder that I do not 
charge a thousand dollars for the Subtle Prin- 
ciple of S for di ing this Principle— 
after you get it into your possession and realize 
its tremendous power and influence for your 
success and supremacy. 


I, myself, have derived such tre- 
mendous’ results—amazing results—from its 
power, that I want every man and woman to 
have this key to success, prosperity, wealth and 
supremacy. This is why I am willing to send 
it to any one—to any address, without any ob- 
ligation whatsoever—this Subtle Principle of 
Success is yours to keep, yours to use for the 
attainment of your success, happiness and su- 
premacy. 


Remember, you are under no obli- 
gation whatsoever, to pay or to return anything 
to me. The Subtle Principle of Success is yours 
to keep. 


You would never forgive me, and T 
could never forgive myself, nor could the 
creative forces of the Universe forgive us, if I 
failed to bring you to the point of using this 
subtle principle of success. You would never 
forgive me if I failed to do for you that which 
you would do for me, if our positions were re- 
versed. 


You want success of some kind. This is your 
opportunity to get it—to get what you want. 


Write your address on the form below, or 
write me a postal or a letter, asking me to send 
you the Subtle Principle of Success without 
any obligation of any kind whatsoever, on your 
part. and you will receive by return mail, the 
Subtle Principle of Success—a Principle of su- 
premacy—the key to your every success—the 
equal of which you have never seen. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
801 Berkeley Bldg., W. 44th St., N. Y. City 











ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 801 Berkeley Building, 
West 44th Street, New York City 


You may send me at your risk and expense, 
the Subtle Principle of Success. 


I promise you and myself to help myself to 
the utmost through the Subtle Principle of Suc- 
cess. 


I promise to accept the Subtle Principle of 
Success with an eager and open mind for my 
advantage. 

TI am above seventeen years of age and I am 
sincere and honest in my statements and 
promises. 

It is understood that I am not obligated to 


return or to pay for the Subtle Principle of 
Success. 
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yourself, for the American people are 
the American Government. Public 
opinion, as expressed thru the ballot, 
can accomplish any reform in our gov- 
ernmental system. You, Mr. American 
Citizen, can have an executive civil 
service that is 100 per cent efficient as 
soon as you interest yourself in the in- 
stitution sufficiently to insist thru your 
representative in Congress upon a 
business-like administration of the 
public business. 


Washington, D. C, 


The Little Dots That Make 
the Mighty Map 
(Continued from page 264) 
player would run to third base instead 
of first and try to call his single a 

three-bagger. 

Cities draw the people who are striv- 
ing to do something, to reach a goal. 
Day after day they see men and women 
speed over the line and win their laurel 
crowns. The vast horde of strivers has 
time to look up and cheer because each 
hopes to get there in his turn. If 
Caruso lived in a village someone would 
probably have him arrested, thinking 
that he must be drunk or he wouldn’t 
be singing so much. Babe Ruth’ would 
probably be suspected of bribing the 
pitchers. In a village one always hears: 
“He’s a nice fellow but .’ Until 
they can leave off that “but” they all 
look alike to me whether they are built 
of pine boards or ivy covered rock. 

New York City 


Pebbles 


“Madeline is quite a noisy girl.” 
“Yes, she combs her hair with a bang.” 
—Froth. 





Mabel—Did the doctor treat you? 
Helen—No; he charged me five dollars. 
—ZJ ester. 


Tim—I've got to work hard next year. 
Tam—Why, aren’t you coming back to 
college ?—Gargoyle. 


Harold—Bring me an egg nog. 
Waiter—We have plenty of eggs, sir, but 
we are all out of nogs.—Punch Bowl. 


“Helen changed a lot last year.” 

“How’s that?’ 

“She had a job as cashier.”—Purple 
Cow. ‘ 


She (upon leaving restaurant )—That 
waiter seems terribly tired. 

He—I’m pretty well spent myself.—Pitt 
Panther. 


The Bride—Oh, Jack, I could sit here 
forever ! 

The Groom—So could I, darling. Let’s 
go back to the hotel and have lunch first. 
—Life. 


“I want to ask for your daughter’s 
hand,” said the suitor to her father. 

“All right, boy. Go to it. Take the hand 
that is always in my _ pocket.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Jack—You've got a bad cold, Pete. 

Pete—Yeh. 

Jack—How’d you get it? 

Pete—I slept in a field last night and 
someone left the gate open!—Boys’ Life. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Shall Labor Get Complete Control? 


(Continued from page 268) 


Workmen’s Compensation legislation in 
Tllinois. He has in the ten years I have 
known him, never to my knowledge 
advanced, or even advocated any con- 
structive piece of legislation, and he 
has held his position with the Chicago 
Federation, because he is honest and 
because he is a skilled labor politician. 
John Fitzpatrick hasn’t the slightest 
idea of the problems of industry, he 
can’t conceive of overhead expense as 
anything more than graft, and he lacks 
all knowledge of the problems of pro- 
duction, distribution and the sale of the 
products of industry. His horizon begins 
and ends with the wrongs that labor 
has suffered, and he usually refers to 
wrongs that wise legislation and a 
changed relationship have remedied. 

That the commission succumbed to the 
spell of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s personality is 
a tribute to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s dramatic 
powers, but hardly to his sincerity or 
to the justice of his cause. 

To Foster and Fitzpatrick the steel 
industry presented an opportunity for 
organization, not for a righting of in- 
dustrial wrongs. It was the great labor 
prize of the industrial field, and to suc- 
ceed in organizing the Steel Corpora- 
tion, would bring to the leaders the 
broadest recognition and the highest 
reward the labor world had to offer. 

The real or imaginary wrongs of the 
workers played not the slightest part 
in the decision to organize the steel in- 
dustry. 

It was the citadel of the open shop 
that was the subject of attack, it was 
the last barrier against complete and 
final unionization of American Indus- 
try, against which Foster and Fitz- 
patrick combined their resources. 

And it is to the everlasting credit 
of Judge Gary that he successfully 
resisted this attack, for it is to the 
interest of the public that the principle 
of the open shop be sustained. 

We have had many examples in the 
past two years of the effects of un- 
limited power in the hands of 
arbitrary, unwise, and selfish leader- 
ship. Organized labor has grown in 
membership, in political influence, in 
political power, and the public is today 
concerned, not with bringing industry 
within the pale of the law, but in 
devising some means of enforcing upon 
labor collective responsibility for col- 
lective action. 

Lenin and Trotzky are said to head 
an organization of six hundred thou- 
sand members, yet they control the 
destiny of one hundred and twenty 
million people. 

The leaders who could control the 
railroads, the coal mines and the steel 
industry thru the complete organi- 
zation of the employees of these three 
vital occupations, would have a strangle 
hold on the public. 

The effect of a complete labor con- 
trol of industry would be infinitely 
more baneful to the public’s interest 
than a complete monopoly of industry 
by capital, because it would be harder 
to regulate, and more difficult to end. 


We have escaped monopoly by capi- 
tal, let us see to it that our emotions 
and sympathies will not lead us into 
the toils of a labor monopoly. 

Our labor friends are skilled in the 
art of arousing sympathy, and are 
ever ready to make appeal to that 
great quality in the American people. 
But let us all meet these appeals with 
the knowledge that, for the nonce, labor 
is the top dog in the industrial strug- 
gle, and that hereafter labor’s plea for 
general control of industry must be 
weighed in the light of its influence on 
the public welfare. 

Labor today controls our railroads 
and our coal mines, and the public is 
in daily dread lest a new demand will 
result in another stoppage of the 
service of these two vital industries. 

The spirit of competition, that life- 
giving fillip of American enterprize, no 
longer exists in these industries, and 
the deterioration in service shows it. 

Are we prepared to surrender still 
another of our large industries to the 
control of an unseasoned, unwise, an 
often wholly selfish and an always ir- 
responsible leadership? And would Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Fitzpatrick give us 
better and cheaper steel and a more 
contented mass of employees than 
Judge Gary and Mr. Schwab? 

Let us admit that there is a sad 
lack of understanding between many 
employers and their employees, but let 
us also acknowledge the tremendous 
strides which industry generally has 
made in the last decade in the im- 
provement in the sanitation and safety 
of its workshops. 

As political democracy has evolved 
to its present, by no means complete 
state thru the slow process of 
centuries of strife and adjustment, so 
industry is advancing steadily toward 
better understanding, a more effective 
coéperation, toward, if you please, a 
more democratic form of administra- 
tion. There is much to overcome before 
a perfect scheme of industrial control 
is reached, and it cannot be reached 
without occasional strife. But that is 
no reason why we should despair of the 
ultimate result. 

The leaders of labor and the leaders 
of industry represent a cross section 
of American manhood. Neither are 
lily white, neither jet black. They are 
engaged in an economic struggle in 
which the public’s interest frequently 
suffers, and it therefore behooves the 
public to revise the rules under which 
the contest takes place. 

The most effective revision would be 
to enforce responsibility for losses 
deliberately, arbitrarily, or inconsider- 
ately inflicted. That would, at least, 
narrow the bounds of the conflict and 
reduce the loss. And in the meantime, 


the public would itself learn to ap- 

preciate the relative valu2 of the three 

factors in industry, capital, labor and 

management, and would find a way of 

determining the compensation due to 

each. For that, after all, is the problem. 
Chicago 
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anda Rotospeed 
will do the work 
of 50 Typists 


75 good, clean, sharp form letters a 
minute. This is what can be done in 
your own office by any stenographer 
or office boy. 


Exact Form Letters—20c 


Per Thousand 
Better form letters than you ever thought pos- 
sible—letters with the clean-cut appearance of 
neatly typed originals that exactly duplicate 


the typewriter type, can be printed at the 
rate of 75 per minute on the Rotospeed. 


No Type, Trouble nor Muss 


The Rotospeed stencil is prepared quickly and 
easily. No type to set. Typewrite your let- 
ters on a sheet of stencil paper. Attach the 
stencil paper to the Rotospeed and turn the 
handle. That’s all. A child can do it. The 


Rotospeed has a semi-automatic feed—self- 
adjusting impression roll, an unlimited head- 
spacing device and improved receiving tray 


—all these exclusive advantages—yet, it’s the 
simplest stencil duplicator in the world. 
Ruled Forms Easily Printed 
Ruled forms of all sizes from 3 x 5 inch 
cards to 8% x 16 inch sheets are printed on 
the Rotospeed just as easily as form letters 
and at a cost of a few cents per thousand, 


Wlustrations and Signatures 
Quickly Reproduced 


Sketches can be copied or traced on the 
stencil paper and the signature written so 
that a ‘completely typewritten, illustrated 
and signed letter will be printed at one 
operation, 


Only One Modei— 
Price $43.50 Complete 


This machine does everything that a 
stencil duplicator can do. There are no 
accessories or higher eee models. The 
price includes full equipment and sufficient 
supplies for printing twenty-four different 
jobs. The saving on this much work will 


pay the entire cost of the Rotospeed, 


Free Trial at Our Risk 


We offer to place the Rotospeed in your_office 
on trial. We do not employ salesmen. The 

machine must sell itself. rite for our 
proposition and the Rotospeed booklet. 
Let us show you how others in your line 
of business are increasing their profits 
and saving expense the Rotospeed 
way. Just sign and mail the coupon 
or pin it to your letterhead. 
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The Rotospeed Rotospeed 
Company 
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423 East Dayton, Ohio 
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Rotospeed Free Trial 
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AKES a neat, attractive, 
M durable surface, which 
will last as long as the 

house itself. 
Wherever 
waterproof surface is wanted, 


a neat, artistic 


CON-SER-TEX 


Canvas Roofing 


should be used. It will not leak, 
buckle, crack, stretch, peel or 
rot. It is 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, 
CON-SER-TEX is not affected 
by the action of the sun, wind, 
rain, snow or frost. It is a 
high-grade roofing material, 
which is economical and dur- 
able. 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch 
floors, sleeping balcony, or the sur- 
face you want covered. We will mail 
you sample showing quality, width, 
weights and free illustrated copy of 
“Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 


8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-40 North Wells St. 
California Distributors: 


Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 























You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of 
Tue INDEPENDENT with your compliments. If 
you will send their names and addresses by 
an early mail, we shall send the copies 
promptly. 

THE INDEPENDENT 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 




















BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will tefund your money 
withort question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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“An Industry Drifting Towards 


Unrestricted Warfare” 
(Continued from page 267) 


wealth and mighty influence has stood 
for this thing year after year, in the 
face of promises to quit it, and that 
the hours of work per week are great- 
er now than they were ten years ago. 

Another thing will get widely regis- 
tered. Those industrial managers who 
will not tolerate collective bargaining, 
who will not codperate with labor 
unions and who rely upon the old boss 
method of hiring and firing whomever 
they please, whenever they please, for 
whatever cause they please, will be 
obliged to discover some method, as 
yet unknown to them, whereby abso- 
lute autocracy’in industry can be made 
to work without creating such a hub- 
bub as to disorganize all the rest of 
current life. Dummy employee asso- 
ciations, under-cover industrial spies, 
outcries against the closed shop, 
charges of Bolshevism, however force- 
ful and interesting at times, are hope- 
lessly ineffective substitutes for genu- 
ine representation of the workers, fre- 
quent conferences, mutual understand- 
ing and practical codperation between 
employer and employee. 

The commission was entirely per- 
suaded that the conduct of the recent 
steel strike was strictly orthodox ac- 
cording to labor union policies in its 
every phase, with no acceptance what- 
ever given to the radical ideas of the 
I. W. W. or of Bolshevism. The press of 
the country quite generally gave the 
impression that the wildest radicals 
were in the saddle and that the ob- 
jective was the complete overturn of 
our entire industrial system. 

The strike was waged wholly in the 
cause of hours, wages and control of 
jobs and over the manner in which all 
these matters were determined. The 
annual earnings of 72 per cent of all 
the workers were below the standard 
set by Government experts as the 
minimum of comfort level for families 
of five. Likewise as many as one-third 
of the productive iron and steel work- 
ers were below the Government level 
named as the minimum of subsistence. 
All this in spite of the fact that the 
most highly skilled men in the steel 
works are perhaps the best paid men 
in industry. 

The commission reports a very sad 
and dangerous and unnecessary sup- 
pression of civil liberties, especially in 
Western Pennsylvania, where press 
and pulpit, very largely, and officers 
of the law were all used as partizan 
adjuncts of the steel companies, and 
strikers were grievously denied not 
only free speech and assemblage, but 
also were denied protection of prop- 
erty, life and limb. 

Altho the commission did not have 
time to make a thoro investigation of 
welfare work and safety devices in the 
steel mills, there is much to indicate 
that the companies have made a record 
in these directions in which they may 
take just pride. 


The strength and efficieney of the 
strikers’ organization in comparison 
with that of the companies was pitiful 
to behold. It is amazing what courage 
and hopefulness men will display thru 
long weeks of dreary fighting against 
such tremendous odds. The strikers had 
little or no chance of winning the bat- 
tle, having insufficient organization, in- 
adequate leadership, no control of the 
great avenues of publicity, very lim- 
ited funds, class prejudice from with- 
out and race prejudice within. They 
have gone back to work—those who 
were permitted to do so—compelled by 
the lash of economic necessity, sullen 
and revengeful, and nothing has been 
settled, no grievance removed, no con- 
fidence or good will generated. 

Unless something is done by the 
companies on their own initiative, or 
under the stress of Government super- 
vision or thru the pressure of public 
opinion, to put their industrial rela- 
tions on a more stable basis in the 
light of the present hour, the tragedy 
will recur, the battle will be fought all 
over again, the fearful waste and ex- 
travagance of another industrial con- 
flict of huge proportions will again be 
saddled upon a public which is fast 
approaching the limit of its endurance. 

The report closes with a number of 
practical, constructive recommenda- 
ticns, calling upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to set up a commission to bring 
about immediate conference between 
the: companies and the workers for the 
purpose of eliminating the twelve-hour 
day and the seven-day week and for the 
readjustment of wage rates; also to es- 
tablish an adequate plan of permanent 
free conference to regulate the conduct 
of the industry in future. The Federal 
Government is called upon to make a 
full inquiry into the past and present 
state of civil liberties in Western Penn- 
sylvania, to investigate and regulate 
labor detective agencies, to make pub- 
lic two reports of recent investigations 
made by the Government into the con- 
ditions in the steel- industry which 
never have been made properly avail- 
able. 

If there is immediate response to 
these suggestions and the work pro- 
posed is pressed with vigor and fair- 
ness to both sides, something substan- 
tially worth while will be accomplished 
in due process of time. But how much 
more satisfactory in every way it would 
be, how much more might easily be ac- 
complished, how quickly would the 
present dangerous drift be turned, if 
only a true light might break out from 
within the camp of organized capital, 
engendering at once a better spirit 
within the camp of organized labor, 
and producing a working basis by 
which all future differences may be 
settled without resort to the power of 
brute force! It is being done in some 
industries. Why not in steel, too? 

Boston 
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The Duty of the Church 


(Continued from page 268) 
composed of different classes which 
are united in support of certain activi- 
ties of the church, but are not united 
as regards political and industrial 
opinions. No one group can quite rep- 
resent the other and therefore can 
hardly speak as the representative of 
the church. Unanimity of opinion 
among church members seems possi- 
ble only when the issue has been lifted 
into the sphere of morals. 

Such facts as these, however, do not 
warrant total indifference on the part 
of individual Christian people to proper 
investigation of industrial and social 
conditions, nor do they forbid organ- 
ized groups of Christians using such 
reliable information as is obtainable 
or of getting it if it is not otherwise 
obtainable. As a matter of fact, this 
report on the steel strike is not that of 
any denomination or group of denom- 
inations. It was drawn up by a com- 
mission appointed by the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Inter- 
church World Movement. It did much 
of its work thru the professional in- 
vestigators furnished by the Bureau of 
Industrial Research. The fact that the 
report was adopted by the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Inter- 
church World Movement after no little 
discussion is evidence that the depart- 
ment has confidence in the methods em- 
ployed and in the information the re- 
port contains. The report is thus made 
by representatives of representatives 
of organized Christianity and is pub- 
lished by a group of men as to whose 
character and sympathy there can be 
no fair question. It is idle to say it is 
merely partizan. 

The whole matter shows that we 
need a body of experts, partizans of no 
opinions, capable of making scientific 
studies of social conditions and of mak- 
ing reports upon the same. If we only 
had such a body possessing the respect 
and confidence of all parties concerned 
we should be much better able to see 
the moral issue involved in an indus- 
trial situation. Only by the massing 
of facts will it be possible for us to 
see elements of justice and injustice in 
a conflict between interested parties. 
Until such reliable data are gained, 
our moral teaching must very largely 
deal with principles rather than with 
distinct situations. In so far as the 
commission on the steel strike has 
pioneered in this sort of method, it de- 
serves appreciation. In so far as it has 
failed to maintain the strictly investi- 
gative spirit, its findings will natural- 
ly be discounted. It ought to help us 
to distinguish between moral issues 
and detailed programs of reform; for 
it is one thing to stand for justice and 
another to be an umpire as to what is 
justice. At all events, discussion of the 
facts which the report sets forth can no 
more be regarded as industrial radical- 
ism than criticism of the church for 
attempting to apply the teaching of 
Jesus to social affairs can be attributed 
to all employers. 

Chicago 
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YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


CeiGlte=aG he bestknown 
xi e 

5 wo A <2 Un SY 3 ~- In the 

5 world. ey are 

sold in 107 W.L. 





Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 
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‘W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 

or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W1-Dow- 
~~ shoes. The name and priceis plainly Kilo 

stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 169 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus- 
tomer. “Worth morethan afarm,”says 
Perfect fit, fine goods and ao ll 
$20 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 
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les Free. Every man wanting to 
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Conserve Your Life. Keep Yourself Fit. 
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is where the heart is. And Senin are 
Meson the language of the heart. Let their 
beauty and fragrance add new charm to every room. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1936 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1933 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 17, 1920. 
DIVIDEND 99. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be yas on September 30, 1920, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on September 7, 1920. The 
Books will not be closed. 

Jos. T, MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View 
Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


One of the largest and best conducted 
hotels in the Adirondack region; hotel 
grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking 
two beautiful lakes; with a range of moun- 
tain peaks in every direction; refined home 
comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms 
with bath. 


Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 


All Outdoor Diversions for 
Young and Old 


The ideal place for rest or the strenuous 
life. Everything to your liking with crea- 
ture comforts to make your holiday benefi- 
cial and delightful. 


For particulars address 


M. B. Marshall, Manager, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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Are We Downhearted? No! 


(Continued from page 265) 
2,760,000 to 1,636,000 “demanding the 
withdrawal of all British troops from 
Ireland and the cessation of the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, destined 
to be used against Ireland and Russia.” 
“And in case the Government refuses 
these demands,” the Trade Union Con- 
gress proceeds, “we recommend a gen- 
eral down tools policy and call on all 
the trade unions here represented to 
carry out this policy, each according 
to its own constitution, by taking a 
ballot of its members or otherwise.” 

This resolution denying the right of 
the majority in the state to settle the 
political policy of the state is itself a 
majority resolution of the Congress. 

I sincerely hope that both in Ireland 
and in Poland the skies may clear and 
the storm clouds disperse. 

But the British Government can 
hardly consent to have its hands tied 
in case of worse troubles ahead by the 
ukase of the British Trades Unionists. 

If the British Government succeeds 
in escaping trouble with the trade 
unions over our foreign policy, or in at- 
tempting to deal with the murders in 
Ireland, there are still rocks ahead 
nearer home. The miners are in the 
words of one of their leaders, rising 
like lions after their long slumber in 
unvanquishable numbers, and more- 
over they are realizing that “we are 
many and ye are few.” 

Realizing this fact they intend to use 
it, as I am informed, to obtain a fur- 
ther large increase of wages, to which 
the Government is not likely to assent. 

The rise of wages cannot go on for- 
ever, and I do not believe that these 
new demands of the coal miners are 
the result of any feeling that present 
wages are not fair and reasonable. 

They are pushed on by those who 
want to give the new remedy of Direct 
Action a fair trial, who want to try 
once more whether the Government 
cannot be reduced to impotent submis- 
sion if a great industry withholds its 
services. 

They want to realize the millennium 
of which Disraeli drew such a remark- 
able picture eighty years ago: 

The whole of the north of England and 
a great part of the midland counties were 
in a state of disaffection; the entire coun- 
try was suffering; hope had deserted the 
laboring classes: they had no confidence 
in any future of the existing system. 
Their organization, independent of the 
political system of the Chartists, was com- 
plete. Every trade had its union, and every 
union its lodge in every town and its cen- 
tral committee in every district. . . . A 
flowing standard of silk was borne before 
the leader like the oriflamme. Never was 


such a gaunt, grim crew. As they ad- 
vanced, their numbers continually in- 
creased, for they arrested all labor in 


their progress. Every engine was stopped, 
the plug was driven out of every boiler, 
every fire was extinguished, every man was 
turned out. The decree went forth that 
labor was to cease until the charter was 
the law of the land; the mine and the mill. 
the foundry and the loomshop, were, until 
that consummation, to be idle; nor was 
the mighty pause to be confined to these 
great enterprizes. Every trade of every 
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kind and description was to be stopped— 
tailor and cobbler, brushmaker and sweep, 
tinker and carter, mason and builder, all, 
all; for all an enormous Sabbath that was 
to compensate for any incidental suffering 
which it induced by the increased means 
and the elevated condition that it ulti- 
mately would ensure. 

But there are two saving facts, first 
the British working man is not by 
nature a revolutionary, and secondly 
he is not in fact oppressed or under- 
paid. 

The progress achieved in eighteen 
months of reconstruction is amazing. 
There are still mountains to be re- 
moved. But already we can say that in- 
dustry is restored, signs of comfort 
and prosperity about us. We who did 
not lose heart in 1914, are hopeful that 
we shall still surmount the difficulties 
of 1920. 

London, England 


Books of the Hour 


THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE, by S. C. Vestal 
(Putnam). A somewhat ponderous defense of 
the doctrine of the balance of power as the 
only preventative of wars. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE REPUBLIC, by James 
A. Woodburn and Thomas F..Moran (Long- 
mans, Green). A good civics textbook, with 
particular emphasis on party organization. 


THE New FRonTIER, by Guy Emerson (Holt). 
The spirit of liberalism, the product of the 
individualism and experimentalism of the fron- 
tier, as the pervasive principle of American life. 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
Democracy, by Andrew Cunningham  Mc- 
Laughlin (Abingdon Press). High-hearted his- 
torical essays on the evolution of the American 
ideal of democracy. 


THE BALKANS, A LABORATORY OF HisToRY, by 
William M. Sloane (Abingdon Press). A _ re- 
print of Professor Sloane’s well-known history 
of the Balkan wars with added material to 
bring it up to date. 


IRELAND AN ENEMY OF THE ALLIES? by R. C. 
Escouflaire (Dutton). An attack on Irish na- 
tionalism by a Frenchman embittered by the 
pro-German policy of the Sinn Fein extremists 
during the Great War. 


THE UNITED STATES, AN EXPERIMENT IN 
Democracy, by Prof. Carl Becker (Harpers). 
Keen, clear, impartial analysis of American in- 
stitutions and traditions, reminding the reader 
in many ways of Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth. 


A STRAIGHT DEAL OR THE ANCIENT GRUDGE, 
by Owen Wister (Macmillan). A well-intended 
attempt to remove American prejudices against 
the English by a reconsideration of history. 
Makes many true and effective points, but is 
a little exclusive in its attitude towards nations 
outside the frontiers of Anglo-Saxondom. 


THE IrRIsH Case BEFORE THE CouRT OF PuB- 
LIC OPINION, by P. Whitwell Wilson (Revell). A 
correspondent of the London Daily News pre- 
sents the British case against Irish independ- 
ence to an American audience. A remarkably 
fair-minded and adequate summary of the 
reasons for viewing with distrust the Sinn Fein 
propaganda. 


THE GHOST IN THE WHITE House, by Ger- 
ald Stanley Lee (Dutton). This book is about 
spiritual politics, not spiritualistic politics, as 
the title might indicate. The ghost is the mind 
of the hundred million human beings whose in- 
sistent needs must haunt the desk and pillow 
of the next occupant of the White House. Mr. 
Lee, who is well known to every Independent 
reader, tries to interpret the ghost and reduce 
his vague aspirations to thoughts about the 
political and industrial problems of the day. 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE, by Guglielmo Ferrero 
(Putnam). The great Italian historian narrates 
the events of European politics from the time 
of the Holy Alliance to the organization of the 
League of Nations. His purpose is that Ameri- 
cans should better understand the historic roots 
of the problems with which Europe must grap- 
ple: “the meaning of the death struggle be- 
tween France and Germany, the persecution 
of which the Catholic Church has been in turn 
the author and the victim, the revolutionary 
struggles in the Russian Empire which resem- 
ble the sulphurous emanations and —_ 

e 
die 


tent rumblings of a volcano half asleep, 
bitter internal discords in France which 


down only to revive again, or the hideous 
death agonies of the Hapsburgs.” 








